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PREFACE 

It will be seen at a glance that the papers and 
sermons put together in this volume are purely 
occasional. They merely record a single episode in 
a famihar and prolonged controversy. 

Mr. Thompson's book made a very definite claim 
that the full and real belief in the Incarnation of 
Jesus Christ would gain by the total elimination 
from His life on earth of all that went beyond the 
limits of ordinary human life as we know it. This 
elimination was meant to apply to the Resurrection 
from the Dead. In support of his position, he 
sought to show that the evidence for the miracles 
in the Gospel records coUapsed under critical 
scrutiny. It was the claim to hold a full belief 
under these conditions, which gave any special 
character to the critical examination of the records, 
and it was this which led to the keen discussion 
which followed. A great deal was written on both 
sides. The materials here presented represent a 
certain sequence of statements that were made 
mainly at the invitation of the Editor of The 
Guardian for use in his paper. They were written 
without concert on the individual responsibility of 
each separate author. They obviously make no 
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pretence to completeness of treatment : they are 
only connected by the unity of the common theme. 
Such as they are, they may serve to illustrate the 
lines on which thought is moving in the mind of 
those to whom the method and outlook of the 
book in question appear radically inadequate. 
Their justification will lie in the further and fuller 
consideration of the vital issue at stake which they 
may help to evoke. 

H. S. HOLLAND. 
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THE MEANING OF MIRACLE 

A Sermon preached lefore the University of Cambridge ly 
the Eev. W. Sandat, D.D., Canon of Christ Church, 
Oxford, and Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity in 
the University of Oxford. 

"Blessed is he, whosoever shall not be offended [or made to 
stumble] in Me." — St. Matt. xi. 6. 

I OTTGHT perhaps to preface what I have to say 
with a few words of explanation. There may be 
noticed a certain resemblance, which amounts in 
one case to rather marked coincidence, with a book 
entitled Miracles in the New Testament, which pro- 
ceeds from my own University, and which has 
appeared within the last few days. It is true that 
the book and the sermon are not wholly uncon- 
nected ; but at the time when the sermon was 
written I had seen nothing more than the publisher's 
advertisement, and I have thought it best to leave 
the text of my discourse as it was written. When 
this is finished I wiU return to the subject of the 
book, and I wiU endeavour to indicate, as briefly 
as I can, the main points of difference between 
the two positions. 
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I am afraid it is true that among the serious 
discussions of the present day there is, even now, 
though debate is open, and though it has been 
proceeding so long, still lingering about us not a 
little simple misunderstanding and playing at cross 
purposes. And this is partly due to one of the 
growing virtues of our time — ^its uncompromising 
sincerity. Men will not, at whatever cost, shelter 
themselves behind what appears to be at all of the 
nature of a double entendre. Sooner than do this, 
they will exaggerate the statement they wish to 
enforce ; they will leave its sharp edges standing, 
and not attempt to file them down ; they will allow 
it to seem more opposed to traditional teaching 
than it really is. It is only natural that this should 
be specially characteristic of the younger genera- 
tion. Whatever its faults, it has at least no lack 
of courage. The youthful champion is always ready 
to ride out in advance of the host and challenge the 
adversary, if it be but with a sling and a stone. We 
perhaps think that it would be better for him to 
stay in the ranks ; and that may quite well be 
true. But we must take things as we find them, 
and be glad to admire the qualities that we see 
without being too insistent upon those that we do 
not see. It is in this way that there has grown 
up of late a class or type of opinion which 
would express its views in the concise formula, 
that it believes in the supernatural, but it does 
not believe in miracle ; it is the present-day 
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form of the old watchword of a " non-miraculous 

Christianity." 

I do not think that I am really disturbed by this. 

We have seen examples of that type of opinion 

before ; and so much good honey has come from 

that hive that I do not think we need be too critical. 

Here in Cambridge especially I need not mention 

names, though one illustrious name ^ is before my 

mind, a theologian of whom, if of any, it may be 

said that his — 

" High-piled books, in charact'ry 
Hold like rich garners the full-ripen'd grain." 

And yet I cannot help thinking that the formula is, 

after all, too clear-cut and too concise. I doubt if 

it really does justice to those who hold it. The 

first half of their confession of faith is, indeed, of 

immense value — especially in view of the quarter 

from which it comes. It comes from those who 

aim at being, and who are, thoroughly modern. 

They are this, and yet they claim to be in the full 

sense Christian. And I for one would willingly 

allow the claim, because the essence of Christianity 

is an intense belief in the presence and power of God. 

And if that is what they mean by belief in the 

supernatural, then I think that they have the root 

and heart of the matter, in comparison with which 

everything else is unimportant. I will go further, 

and I will say that in any case, whether they accept 

in word miracle or not, they have the essence of 

1 Dr. E. A. Abbott, Senior Classic, 1861. 
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the idea of miracle. Because miracle is not, and 
never has been even in the earliest ages, an end 
in itself ; it has always, all down the ages, been 
regarded as just this very thing of which we are 
speaking— a proof or sign of the presence and the 
power of God. Those, therefore, who in the events 
of history see and grasp that presence and that 
power arrive at the end which the Christian has in 
view, even thr-\gh they do so without the logical 
interposition ( miracle. 

For this re jon I would not contend with them 
beyond a certain point if, when all has been said, 
they still adhere to the second, negative, half of 
their confession, and still insist upon denying the 
reahty of miracle. But the question I would wish 
to put to them and to invite them to consider is, 
Are they really called upon to deny the reality of 
miracle and to banish the word from their beliefs ? 
They can only do so at the cost of raising a barrier 
between themselves and great numbers of their 
fellow-Christians, and at least seeming to make a 
serious inroad on much that Christendom holds 
sacred. Are they really compelled to do this ? 
Before they decide that they are, I submit that 
they should at least examine themselves closely, 
and determine exactly what they mean. For I 
conceive that it is largely a question of definition. 
It is possible, and of course easy, to define miracle 
in such a way that the thinking man of to-day is 
almost compelled to deny it. I should do so myself. 
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But then I think I can show that we are under no 
necessity to adopt this definition, and that, if we 
do adopt it, we are at once led into acts of vio- 
lence towards the historical evidence which are 
not justified. 

For, to begin with, nothing can be more certain 
than that the Apostles and their contemporaries 
beheved themselves to be living in the midst of 
nxiracles, or that many of them were convinced 
that they had wrought miracles themselves. This 
is absolutely clear from the language of St. Paul. 
Speaking of himself he says : "In nothing was I 
behind the very chiefest Apostles, though I am 
nothing. Truly the signs of an Apostle were 
wrought among you in all patience, by signs and 
wonders and mighty works " — the three regular 
words for miracle (2 Cor. xii. 11, 12). 

In this passage St. Paul not only claims for him- 
self the working of miracles, but he assumes that 
others were in the habit of working them — ^in fact, 
that the power to do this was part of the regular 
credentials of an Apostle. And you will be well 
aware that that passage is only one among a 
number which make the same claim and imply the 
same assumption. In truth, the force of evidence 
could not go further. We have a writer, who is 
certainly an honest man, setting down his own ex- 
perience — ^his experience both of things that he had 
done himself and of things that he had seen with 
his own eyes. And it is not as if he were asserting 
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for the first time something that his readers could 
not test ; he is not making any fresh assertion at 
all, but only appealing to notorious facts. To re- 
ject evidence of this kind would be a stronger 
measure than to reject miracle. The witness of St. 
Paul is no doubt the best that we have. That of 
the rest of the New Testament is not quite so 
immediate. But at the same time the evidence of 
the Gospels and Acts is exceedingly strong. In the 
later chapters of the Acts the writer describes a 
number of events at which he was present himself. 
And in the case of the Gospels there is a remark- 
able concurrence of testimony, for the belief in 
miracle is imphed more or less in every document 
that criticism can distinguish. If, then, by 
"miracle" we mean a certain series of historical 
events, the evidence for it is overwhelming. And, 
without going further, that is surely in itself a per- 
fectly tenable sense to attach to the word, and, so 
long as we keep to that sense, miracles must with- 
out doubt be affirmed and not denied. 

But this is only the threshold of the subject. 
We can go some way further. The following is 
the definition of Miracle in the great New English 
Dictionary : "A marvellous event occurring within 
human experience which cannot have been brought 
about by human power or by the operation of any 
natural agency, and must therefore be ascribed to 
the special intervention of the Deity or of some 
supernatural being ; chiefiy an act (for instance, of 
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healing) exhibiting control over the laws of Nature, 
and serving as evidence that the agent is either 
Divine or is specially favoured by God." That is 
at least a very good definition of Miracle, though it 
is perhaps not quite ideal. My only doubt about it 
would be whether it does not enter a httle too 
much into detail, and so perhaps impose restrictions 
which are not necessarily inherent in the word. 
The object in view has no doubt been clearness ; 
and that object is, I think we may say, attained. 
For my own part I should not wish to press the 
objection. There is nothing in the definition as I 
read it that personally I could not accept. It is 
in the nature of definition to be absolute. And 
therefore, when we read of an " event which cannot 
have been brought about by human power, and 
must therefore be ascribed to the special interven- 
tion of the Deity," we need not beg the question 
quite so far as this ; it would be enough if we were 
to assume that the miracle, so far as it is a miracle, 
at least suggests Divine action and Divine inter- 
vention. I do not see that those who expressly 
aflfirm their belief in the supernatural can rightly 
take exception to this. If we really believe in the 
supernatural, it is reasonable to believe in degrees 
of the supernatural. Whatever may be the case in 
the absolute nature of things, to our human appre- 
hension at least God is more manifestly present in 
some events than in others. It is a way of speak- 
ing perhaps, but one that falls in with our broad 
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conception of the manner of Divine action and 
operation. So that, whatever scruples may be 
entertained as to the precise nature of miracle, I 
cannot see that objection can lie against the general 
view that some acts and some events suggest Divine 
influence or intervention (as we call it) more than 
others. But if that is the sense which we give to 
miracle, I fail to understand why even a conscience 
that is scrupulously modern should be so shy of the 
word. 

The truth is, I strongly suspect that those who 
describe themselves as rejecting miracle without 
rejecting the supernatural read into the word 
" miracle " a sense that does not properly belong to 
it and is far better kept out. They treat miracle as 
though it meant, not only something above Nature 
— that is, above the course of ordinary Nature — 
but something contrary to Nature, something that 
directly contravenes natural law. Not even the 
ancients, whose acquaintance with the order of 
Nature came so far short of ours, not even they 
committed themselves to this extreme position. 
Are there not those golden words of St. Augustine's ? 
— " How can that be contrary to Nature which takes 
place by the Will of God, seeing that the Will of 
the Almighty Creator is the true nature of every 
created thing ? So that miracle is not contrary to 
Nature, but only to what is known of Nature." 
St. Augustine, with awestruck mind, looked out 
into the universe and saw it full of Deity. He saw 
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the Divine Will everywhere at work. He saw the 
world from end to end instinct with a wonderful 
order. And ought not we, too, to see the same 
vision ? Ought not we, too, to see the Divine 
wisdom reaching from one end to the other mightily 
and sweetly ordering all things ? Within the range 
of this vast order there are some things more diffi- 
cult than others, some things more exceptional and 
unique, but the same Divine breath breathes through 
them. I confess that the movement which tends 
as it were to merge miracles in the supernatural — 
in other words, to lay stress upon the Divine cause 
rather than upon the exceptional mode — seems to 
me entirely wholesome and to be welcomed, so long 
as it keeps within the boimds of Christian reverence 
and humihty, and does not become too free with 
its negations. 

Let us take a broad view, first of that which we 
call the Apostohc age, and then of the life and 
ministry of our Lord. Certainly St. Paul lived, as 
we have seen, in an atmosphere of miracle. He 
had all round him, and he practised himself, those 
remarkable spiritual gifts, which included gifts of 
heahng and discerning of spirits, and speaking with 
tongues and interpretation of tongues. He called 
these things miracles, and when we, too, call them 
miracles, we are only repeating the language that 
we have inherited from him. It is more edifying to 
us in the twentieth century to dweU upon the more 
excellent gifts of faith and hope and charity, and 
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upon that special gift of insight which enabled him 
to penetrate into the deep things of God. There 
are doubtless diversities of gifts ; some are higher 
and some are lower, but it is the same Divine Spirit 
which operates in all. 

In like manner, when we turn to the ministry of 
our Lord. It was the universal view of the Primi- 
tive Church that God had anointed Him with the 
Holy Ghost and with power ; that He went about 
doing good, and heahng all that were oppressed of 
the devil ; for God was with Him (Acts x. 38). 
And we cannot doubt that our Lord Himself 
described His own work in the same way — " If I 
by the Spirit of God cast out devils, then is the 
kingdom of God come upon you " (Matt. xii. 28) ; 
" Woe unto thee, Chorazin ! Woe unto thee, Beth- 
saida ! for if the mighty works had been done in 
Tjrre and Sidon which were done in you, they 
would have repented long ago in sackcloth and 
ashes. . . . And thou, Capernaum, shalt thou be 
exalted unto heaven ? thou shalt go down unto 
Hades : for if the mighty works had been done in 
Sodom which were done in thee, it would have re- 
mained until this day " (Matt. xi. 21, 23). These 
" mighty works " (Swa/icts) are the original and 
equivalent of our own word ' ' miracles . ' ' How, then, 
can we give up either the word or the idea ? I 
cannot think that we are in the least called upon 
to give it up, unless it is in deference to a false 
connotation that we import into our definition. 
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I do not suppose that even the greatest purist 
would wish that either the word or the broad idea 
should be given up by the simple Christian. But 
then there comes in this insatiable curiosity of ours ; 
it is not content with a broad idea, but it insists on 
knowing the How and the Why. It draws a dis- 
tinction between the easier miracles and the more 
difl&cult ; it accepts the one and it rejects the other. 
And then it goes on a step further. It lifts up its 
eyes to the Person of our Lord, and certain aspects 
of that Person it classes among the more difficult 
miracles. It accepts the principle of a Divine In- 
carnation ; it admits the supernatural ; but it 
challenges certain points in the alleged manner of 
the Incarnation — more particularly the miraculous 
beginrung and the miraculous ending, the Virgin 
Birth and the narratives of the Resurrection and 
Ascension. We have reached a stage in the history 
of criticism at which we must face this challenge. 

Perhaps I should begin by saying that I believe 
there is a tendency to underestimate considerably 
the strength of the historical evidence in both these 
cases. The critic is apt to follow the example of 
the man in the street, and as soon as he comes to 
anything that seems to him abnormal, to treat it 
at once as a fatal objection and to reject it with- 
out further parley. Now, whatever the lecturer in 
Victoria Park may do, the Christian scholar and 
theologian cannot do this. It is possible that at 
the end he may not arrive at a thoroughly clear-cut 
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dogmatic conclusion. But he will at least try to 
weigh all the facts and to take account of aU the 
considerations that should affect his judgment. 

Let us try to sketch the conditions as briefly as 
we can. It is understood that the claim to a super- 
natural birth formed no part of the public preaching 
of our Lord. During His lifetime He passed for the 
son of Joseph and Mary. The Gospels, including 
the Fourth, use quite freely the language by which 
this is implied. That is in itself an excellent indi- 
cation of their early date and generally authentic 
character. It was not through any public teaching 
at all that the behef in the Virgin Birth spread 
among Christians. Two reports have come down 
to us, which are evidently quite independent, but 
which in a strange way supplement each other. 
Both must have come through private channels and 
bear upon their face the character of private confi- 
dences ; but whereas St. Matthew's version points 
ultimately to Joseph — and we may remark in pass- 
ing that the systematic way in which the narrative 
is brought back to him is an argument against the 
view to which Harnack has lately given expression 
that the first and second chapters of this Gospel 
have a different origin — whereas in the First Gospel 
the ultimate source of the narrative seems to be 
referred to Joseph, the corresponding portion of the 
Third Gospel seems to be no less distinctly traced 
up to Mary. Of course this is a very old observa- 
tion, but stiU the pecuhar relation impHed is in itself 
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remarkable. And, wide apart as the two Gospels 
are in their selection of incidents, just on the most 
important points they are closely agreed. And I 
may refer again to Harnack's latest work, with other 
converging evidence, as going to show how one by 
one the various hypotheses which have been put 
forward to account for the introduction of the 
Virgin Birth are being laid aside. It is practically 
no longer held to be a product of the verse in Isaiah, 
" Behold, a virgin [or damsel] shall conceive and 
bear a son ; " we can well understand that, when 
once the belief in the Virgin Birth was started, this 
verse would soon be brought in to illustrate and 
confirm it, but by itself it would not have been 
enough to give rise to an opinion which Jewish 
thought did not require. Still less can it be sup- 
posed that this most Jewish of the Gospels drew 
the idea from Gentile sources — such as Soltau's dis- 
covery that the story of the Magi was suggested 
by the journey across Asia Minor of Tiridates and 
his following to do homage to Nero in the year 66. 
There agaia it is not difficult to understand the 
story as attaching itself to a foundation — ^perhaps a 
slight foundation — of fact ; but it is another thing 
to base it entirely upon such an episode. 

The Matthsean story is still essentially Jewish, 
and therefore early ; the new-born Babe " will save 
His people [i.e. the Chosen People, Israel] from their 
sins." It is not easy to think of this as penned for 
the first time after the great influx of the Gentiles 
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through the missionary labours of St. Paul and after 
the virtual rejection of the Gospel by the Jews. 
But if that is true of the opening chapters of St. 
Matthew, it is stiU more true of the opening chapters 
of St. Luke. It is by this time coming to be generally 
recognised that there is nothing more intensely and 
primitively Jewish in the whole New Testament than 
these two chapters. Need I do more than point to 
the prophecy which greets the birth of the young 
Child ? — " He shall be great, and shall be called the 
Son of the Most High ; and the Lord God shall give 
unto Him the throne of His father David ; and He 
shaU reign over the house of Jacob for ever ; and of 
His Kingdom there shall be no end " (Luke i. 32, 33), 
or to the familiar words of the Benedictus, " He hath 
raised up a horn of salvation for us in the house of 
His servant David. . . . Salvation from our enemies 
and from the hand of all that hate us ; to show 
mercy towards our fathers, and to remember His 
holy covenant ; the oath which He sware unto 
Abraham our father, to grant unto us that we being 
delivered out of the hand of our enemies should 
serve Him without fear " (i. 69, 71-74). Besides all 
this strong particularism, there are in the chapters 
a number of rather recondite and antiquarian touches 
on matters of Jeivish custom and ritual, which evi- 
dently do not come from St. Luke, but must be 
derived from his source. I would not myself deny 
that the imagination has been at work somewhat 
freely in these opening sections of both the First 
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and Third Gospels ; it would be precarious to lay 
any great stress on more than the points that the 
two authorities have in common — ^the birth at 
Bethlehem, the birth before conjugal union, the 
Name Jesus, the home at Nazareth. But on these 
common points the weight of coincidence is strong. 
I myself beHeve that St. Luke has indicated with 
great exactness the nature of the circle in which 
Christ was bom, and which was prepared for His 
birth by its eager expectation of the Messiah. The 
subordinate figures — Zechariah and Elizabeth, 
Simeon and Anna — contribute to this effect as 
much as the principal. And then we cannot forget, 
when at last this very private material was brought 
out to light and pubHshed, with what rapidity it 
made its way throughout Christendom, so that it 
is already firmly estabHshed in the Letters of 
Ignatius, in Aristides, and in the oldest form of the 
Apostles', or Roman, Creed. And this fixed place, 
once gained, has never been lost. It would be too 
much to say that considerations such as these 
guarantee all the details that have come down to 
us ; but I believe that they do point back to a 
nucleus or original kernel of fact in harmony with 
the conceptions of the time which has entered, and 
was designed by God to enter, into the providential 
order of history. 

In the case of the Virgin Birth it is not quite hope- 
less to summarise the salient points in a concise form. 
But this can hardly be done with regard to the 
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intricate problem of the Resurrection. The records 
that we possess might be said to reflect the excite- 
ment and confusion of those early days. They 
represent several distinct lines of tradition which 
have not been harmonised, and which it is difficult 
to reduce to a regular order and sequence. In some 
ways the very want of order and symmetry is an 
advantage, as showing the natural state in which 
the tradition has reached us. In any case the 
beginnings of this tradition are extremely early. 
There is practically no doubt that the belief in the 
Resurrection dates from the days and weeks imme- 
diately following the Crucifixion. It was the one 
thing which held the infant Church together, which 
inspired it with new hope and force, and which 
launched it upon its career of conquest. Practically 
this is agreed upon all hands — among those who call 
themselves Christians — by the new school whose 
watchword is " the supernatural without miracle " 
as weU as by others. They, too, would emphasise 
both the strength and the vast significance of the 
belief no less than their fellows. The difference is 
not as to the fact of the living Christ, but only as to 
the mode or nature of His revival. There cannot 
be any question that it was in Jewish circles that 
the behef in the Resurrection first sprang up. The 
Gentile world had in the first instance nothing to 
do with it ; the Gentile converts simply took over 
the belief from their Jewish teachers — and first and 
foremost among them from St. Paul. But among 
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the Jews the characteristic form of the behef in a 
life after death, or (as they expressed it) " Hfe from 
the dead," was the Pharisaic doctrine of a bodily 
resurrection. This was the form of the belief which 
the first disciples had in their minds, and which 
naturally and inevitably shaped and coloured all 
their experiences. This was pre-eminently so with 
St. Paul, who before his conversion had been a 
zealous Pharisee. He is represented to us in the 
Acts as boldly avowing the fact : " Brethren, I am 
a Pharisee, a son of Pharisees ; touching the hope 
and resurrection of the dead I am called in question " 
(Acts xxiii. 6). So it was in the last resort this 
Pharisaic doctrine that was taken over by the 
Christian Church, and that from the first dictated 
the form of the Christian conception. It could not 
be otherwise. It was the one alternative open to 
those who believed in life from the dead at all. In 
that mould the belief of the first disciples was cast, 
and it has remained dominant in the Church down 
to our own time. 

Down to our own time it may be said broadly 
that no one has tried, or thought of trying, to go 
behind this form of the behef. But I do not think 
that we can be surprised if, more especially in the 
younger generation, attempts are being made to go 
behind it. And I for one do not feel that I can 
condemn those attempts. I do not think that we 
are called upon to regard the precise form of the 
Pharisaic doctrine as the last word on the subject. 

B 
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It is not in itself a Divine revelation, but only the 
relative expression or outward clothing of a Divine 
revelation. At the same time it is never an easy 
thing to distinguish between what is transitory and 
what is permanent in religion. And I would invite 
those who feel themselves moved to embark on these 
experiments especially to give full weight to the fact 
that it was through the medium of minds possessed 
and dominated by these ideas, and, indeed, practi- 
cally not conscious of the existence of any other, 
that the first announcement that Christ was alive 
and not dead was given to the world. The questions 
that agitate us did not trouble them. We must 
beware of reading back into their thoughts and their 
experiences ideas that were altogether alien to them. 
Least of all must we forget this, when we ask our- 
selves that last and most difficult of questions, what 
it was that actually happened, or, more strictly, 
how we at this present day should describe what 
actually happened. I have said that I welcomed, 
as we must all welcome, the first half of the confes- 
sion of faith of those of whom I am speaking, their 
frank recognition of the supernatural. We know 
what they mean by that, and we applaud the con- 
fession of it. We hope that they will hold fast to 
it, and put it in the forefront of their teaching, and 
not merely keep it in the background. 

I said at the outset that, as I apprehend the 
acceptance of miracle, I do not feel that I am called 
upon to affirm anything really contrary to Nature. 
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When I say that I am not laying down a condition 
to be applied in a peremptory way as a measure of 
what is historical and what is not. I would, indeed, 
specially deprecate that kind of application. We too 
often see the unfortunate results of offhand pro- 
nouncements as to what is to be regarded as credible 
or incredible. These anticipations of laborious and 
patient inquiry cramp and narrow the whole process. 
They, as it were, close up the pores of the mind just 
where they should be kept most open. In that most 
dehcate question as to the exact proportions of 
historicity in events long past, and that happened 
under exceptional and heightened conditions as com- 
pared with our present experience — in this quest 
of ultimate reahties we walk by faith and not by 
sight. We have an assured faith that in the end 
the higher and highest laws of Nature will not be 
contravened. But we hold this faith with the 
humility of those who are true at once to science 
and to religion. We hold it subject to the spirit 
of that great doxology to which all our searchings 
should lead. " the depth of the riches both of the 
wisdom and the knowledge of God ! How unsearch- 
able are His judgments, and His ways past tracing 
out ! For who hath known the mind of the Lord ? 
Or who hath been His counsellor ? Or who hath 
first given to Him, and it shall be recompensed unto 
him again ? For of Him, and through Him, and 
unto Him, are aU things. To Him be the glory for 
ever. Amen." 
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I have preached what I had written — and sub- 
stantially as it was written — before I had seen the 
book of which I spoke at the outset. I have now 
read the most pertinent parts of this, and I will try 
to summarise the points in which the views which 
I have expressed and those in the book differ. 
The first question that we naturally asked ourselves 
is. Are there traces of that misunderstanding or 
ambiguity of language which seemed to me to be 
answerable for much of the difference of opinion 
that we find existing ? I think there are such 
traces. The line I have taken is that we are not 
compelled to think of miracle as involving anything 
really contrary to Nature. I am quite prepared to 
say that, broadly speaking, the course of Nature 
is uniform ; that it rests upon general laws ; and 
that where these laws appear to be neutralised or 
suspended, it is only in the way in which in our 
common experience we see the intervention of some 
higher agency or higher law neutralise or suspend 
the operation of a lower agency or lower law — just 
as, for instance, the act of catching a ball neutralises 
and apparently suspends the action of gravitation. 
I do not for myself wish to claim more than this, 
and I presume that the author of the book would 
admit as much as this. He strongly affirms his 
belief in the supernatural, and I do not think that 
he would object to any well-attested action of the 
supernatural that was consistent with natural law, 
known or unknown. But then he constantly writes 
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as though miracle did mean something more than 
this. He does not seem able to get out of his 
mind the presumption that miracle involves some- 
thing contrary to Nature. He writes : " The be- 
liever in miracles makes the double mistake of looking 
for God, not in the normal event, but in the ab- 
normal, and not in the agency, but in the act. We 
can only meet this error by insisting that natural 
laws are the normal rule of God's working, and 
natural events (not miracles) the ordinary form of 
His acts." I could myself subscribe in principle to 
this. But the use of the word " abnormal " seems 
to me to beg the question. And I observe that 
the word " ordinary " appears to be used as though 
it were equivalent to "in the order of Nature." 
No allowance seems to be made — and throughout 
the book I beheve that no sufficient allowance is 
made — for the possibility of things that are extra- 
ordinary or exceptional, and yet are within the 
order of Nature. It is no doubt true that this 
requirement that in the last resort things must be 
within the order of Nature is one great difference — 
though, as we have seen in the case of St. Augus- 
tine, not a universal difference — between ancient 
thought and modern. And the apparent neglect of 
this condition is the chief cause of the reserve and 
misgiving with which we are apt to regard ancient 
descriptions of the miraculous. For myself I should 
allow that an element of doubt comes in on this 
ground. And I should be prepared to put in here 
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and there notes of interrogation on the strength of 
this. But the author of whom I am speaking is 
not content with such measures. His methods are 
more peremptory, and his verdicts are more sweep- 
ing. For him either a story is true or it is untrue. 
There hardly seems to be any mean. I can well 
beheve that this is largely a way of writing, and 
that with a little self-examination he would express 
himself more guardedly. But he is in the habit of 
using uncompromising language. For instance, in 
such sentences as these : " Either these events are 
miracles, or they never happened. The upshot of 
our inquiry is that they never happened." Or, 
again, " Yet the complete mediation of God by 
man is the essence of the Christian Incarnation. 
And it is only by the rejection of miracles that 
this doctrine can come to its fuU rights." " The 
rejection of miracles involves the rejection of a 
distinctive part of the teaching of the Fourth 
Gospel." I am well aware that this trenchant 
style and these clear-cut issues, which are charac- 
teristic of the whole book, will be a recommendation 
to many readers. They fall in with the demand 
that one so often hears for " a plain Yes or a plain 
No." I respect that demand because it is made in 
sheer honesty ; and I am not sorry that a book 
should have been written which seems expressly 
made to meet it. The motive behind the whole 
book is a most transparent sincerity, to which, in 
itself, I would do all honour. But at the same 
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time I am sure that there are a great many ques- 
tions that cannot be answered, and that ought not 
to be answered, by a plain Yes or a plain No. I 
believe that this question of miracles is one of them. 
Along with this peremptory method there goes an 
uncompromising modernism. The writer assumes 
absolutely the point of view of the modern man, 
and no other. There is but a single step in his 
argument between the ancient narrative and its 
modern acceptance or rejection. This certainly 
simpHfies the issues, but it seems to me that it 
unduly simplifies them. I would submit that all 
inquiries of this kind should reaUy be in two steps 
— the first to decide what the ancients themselves 
really thought, and not until that has been settled 
to decide further what we moderns should think. 
It is very largely a matter of translation out of the 
context of ancient ideas into the context of modern 
ideas. It is here that we are apt to be brought 
up against our limitations. There are, doubtless, 
some cases, and perhaps not a few cases, in which 
a full and complete translation is impossible. But 
that is just the main problem before us at the 
present day. If we each try to do all in our power 
to improve a little upon what has gone before, we 
shaU arrive nearer and nearer to the truth — that 
is, to that which is true for us — by degrees. 

And that brings me to a last condition which I 
would venture to urge. The writer of whom I have 
been speaking passes, as I have said, at one bound 
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from the ancient narrative to tke modern inter- 
pretation. He drops out all that comes between. 
That means that he does not consider the Creeds. 
Once more, I would not complain of him for this ; 
because the world at large (as distinct from the 
Church) also does not consider the Creeds, and it 
is right that it should be met upon its own ground. 
It is right that even a sincere Christian should 
from time to time put himself upon its ground. 
But he wiU not be content to do this as a permanent 
attitude. Sooner or later he wiU have to come to 
terms with the Creeds, and to know exactly where 
he stands in regard to them. Now the great function 
of the Creeds, if I am not mistaken, is to serve as a 
connecting link or links between the past and the 
present. The Christian religion is a continuous 
process, and it has had a continuous history ; and 
the Creeds bind together the beginnings of that 
process with the end. They represent the principle 
of identity which runs through aU the flux of 
change. And yet even the Creeds, standing as they 
do for this principle of identity, are not themselves 
absolutely exempt from change. They must mean 
at one time something not quite the same as that 
which they meant at another — centuries before. 
They have to be adjusted to different conditions, 
to a different context of ideas. At the same time 
it is their part to emphasise the identity and unity. 
They throw us back upon the search for identity 
and unity. They warn us not to dwell too much 
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on that in which the present differs from the past. 
They compel us to think of that in which present 
and past are one. Can we expect to make both 
ends absolutely meet ? Is there to be no margin 
that we are obHged to leave open ? Is there to be 
no element of mystery, in which we must needs 
acquiesce as mystery, until we know even as we 
are known ? If that were so, the field of religious 
belief would be different from all the rest of human 
life ; it would have less in it of mystery just at the 
point where we should expect that it would have 
more. In short, it would approximate more and 
more to that type which the poet described as — 

" A reasoning, self-sufficing thing. 
An intellectual All-in-all ! " 

I do not think that that is exactly the type that 
most Christians would wish to aspire to ; and I do 
not think that they are under any obligation to 
aspire to it. 



THE LITERARY CRITICISM OF THE 
GOSPELS IN RELATION TO MIRACLES 

By the Eev. WALTER LOCK, D.D. 
Warden of Keble College, Oxford 

The acceptance of the miraculous will never be 
decided in the last resort by literary considerations. 
Behind all questions of the evidence for any parti- 
cular miracle will lie the problem of the possibility 
of miracle, a problem which runs up into philo- 
sophical speculation and of which the solution de- 
pends upon the way in which our minds conceive of 
the universe. Do we picture to ourselves a mechani- 
cal uniformity of Nature which admits of no change ? 
or a hving unity in which the higher elements are 
always moulding the lower to new issues, in which 
the human will, and therefore, a fortiori, the Divine 
Will, can produce fresh results, results which go 
beyond and, in a certain sense, against anything 
which Nature, apart from the particular action of 
that particular Will, could at that particular time 
have produced ? ^ Such considerations will always 

^ For an excellent statement of the power of the human will 
" involving a control and in important respects a subversion of what 
were Nature's methods of dealing with life," compare the Romanes 
Lecture for 1905, pp. 20-24. " Man is Nature's rebel. When Nature 
says ' Die,' Man says ' will live.' " 
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affect our attitude towards the evidence. Yet lite- 
rary considerations have their rights and must have 
their say ; it is they which decide the literary 
quality and value of the documents with which 
we deal ; it is they which compare, and sift, and 
appraise the evidence of the witnesses, and from this 
literary side two lines of argument have of late 
years gained fresh strength and have been used to 
reinforce the attack upon the Gospel miracles, and 
it is the object of this paper to attempt to estimate 
their real value. 

I. The first of these arises from the close and 
exact analysis of the Synoptic Gospels which has 
been carried out in the last twenty years in Ger- 
many and in England, the results of which are best 
embodied for English readers in the recent volume 
Studies in the Synoptic Problem, edited by Dr. 
Sanday, or the careful essay by Mr. H. L. Jackson 
in the "Cambridge Biblical Essays." The result 
of this analysis is to make it extremely probable 
that the history of the documents which attest our 
Lord's life was of this kind. At a fairly early date 
a collection was made of the Lord's great sayings 
and discourses, with some slight narrative of the 
circumstances out of which they grew prefixed to 
them. This can be reconstructed, with more or 
less probability, out of the material common to St, 
Matthew and St. Luke, and has been christened 
" Q " {Quelle, the original source). Later a need 
was felt of some narrative of the Lord's ministry. 
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This was first supplied in St. Mark's Gospel, written, 
with some few exceptions, in the form in which 
we now have it, the writer probably having a 
knowledge of Q, but using it very little because, he 
was only intending to supplement it, and therefore 
supposes that his readers will know all that was in 
Q. A little later St. Matthew and St. Luke aimed 
at a completer narrative still, which should go 
behind the ministry to the Birth, and should repre- 
sent the Gospel for different classes of readers. 
For this purpose each used both Q and St. Mark, 
following St. Mark's outline, and in the main his 
actual words, incorporating the discourses from Q, 
and adding materials from other sources. Later 
still the writer of the Fourth Gospel, having a 
knowledge of the Synoptic Gospels, wrote his 
Gospel, wishing to supplement and perhaps in some 
respects to correct them. 

But, further, it is pointed out that the miraculous 
element increases in proportion to the lateness of 
the document ; Q, whether as reconstructed by 
Mr. AUen or by Sir John Hawkins, contained one 
allusion to a group of miracles (St. Matt. xi. 5 = St. 
Luke vii. 22), and, as reconstructed by Sir John 
Hawkins, an account of two miracles of healing. St. 
Mark adds some of the most marvellous of the 
miracles, but recognises fuUy the limitations of the 
Lord's power and knowledge. St. Matthew and 
St. Luke add the miracles connected with the 
Birth and Infancy, soften phrases which emphasised 
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the human Umitations of the Lord, and heighten 
the Divine effect ; while finally, in St. John, the 
Divine element is more prominent still : the 
narrative circles round a group of seven miracles, 
and the symbolic and evidential significance of the 
miracles as manifesting the Lord's glory is empha- 
sised. Such changes seem more significant when 
seen to be more or less deliberate on the part of 
the later writers, modifying the text of documents 
which lay before them, and, in the face of these 
changes, it is urged that the writers move further 
and further from the kernel of historical fact into 
the realm of legend. 

The fact of such changes cannot, indeed, be denied, 
but its extent may be, and generally is, exaggerated ; 
for at the one end of the series, in Q, the element of 
the miraculous, including an allusion to the raising 
of the dead, is already present ; and at the other 
end the miraculous element in the Fourth Gospel 
never obscures the truly human nature of Him 
Who sat wearied by Jacob's well and wept at the 
grave of Lazarus ; and how human, how different 
from the story in the Apocryphal Gospels, is the 
story of the Crucifixion in all the four Evangehsts ! 
Moreover, the fact is itself patient of two quite 
opposite interpretations — either each fresh writer 
is moving further away from historic fact into the 
sphere of embelhshment, legend, mythology, or he 
is moving from the external to the internal, getting 
at each step nearer to the heart of the matter, giving 
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a truer representation of what the Lord had really 
been. Every biographer has to stand this test ; 
from the moment that he first seizes an interpreta- 
tive clue which explains his hero's motives, he is 
liable to the charge that he is so moulding his narra- 
tive as to make it illustrate his interpretation, 
whereas all the while he has the right clue in his 
hands, and is explaining the actions of the hero's 
life far more truly than could have been done by 
a photographic annalist. 

We claim with some confidence that this is true 
of our Evangelists. For, in the first place, it is 
clear that the primary motive of the changes in the 
documents is not to alter the tone of the narrative, 
but to advance from incompleteness to a greater 
completeness. Q is essentially only a selection of 
discourses, and therefore cannot be used to dis- 
credit a narrative of events, any more than a collec- 
tion of a preacher's sermons could discredit a subse- 
quent account of the facts of his life. It had almost 
certainly no account of the Crucifixion, yet its 
silence does not discredit the truth of that. But Q 
was soon felt to be inadequate ; it was not enough to 
know what Jesus had taught ; He must be known 
as acting, as having substantiated His teaching, as 
having affected men's lives by deed as well as by 
word, and so an account of the ministry was framed. 
Then the whole life from the Birth onwards was 
given ; while finally the Divine source of the power 
was revealed, but revealed as embodied in action. 
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The Gospels are (it has been said) " anchors in 
the actual that have saved Christianity from all 
kinds of intellectual, spiritual, and ecclesiastical 
perils." 

Again, it needs to be remembered that with all 
that has been done for the study of the Gospels we 
do not really know even yet the exact purpose for 
which some of them were written, much less the 
exact historic circumstance which called them forth. 
The one thing which is quite clear is that none of 
them was meant to be a " biography " in the full 
modern sense of the word. St. Luke is the only 
writer who sets himself a task at all similar to this ; 
St. John expressly denies his own completeness, and 
asserts that his purpose is primarily spiritual ; and 
this is true of them all. They are all Gospels 
rather than biographies ; they all have one char- 
acteristic thought of the Lord's life which they wish 
to illustrate. TiU we know the purpose and the occa- 
sion, the exact weight to be attached to variations 
cannot be properly estimated. In all probability 
they were written partly for missionary purposes, 
to expand such a short narrative as that given in 
1 Cor. XV. 1-10 ; partly for apologetic reasons, to 
answer the objections of Jew and Gentile. " How 
can you beheve in a crucified Messiah ? " was a 
frequent taunt, and the answer came in a narrative 
which was essentially a " Passions-Geschichte," 
showing that the suffering was the cUmax of a 
ministry in which a Life had been given as a ransom 
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for many, and was only a stage towards a Risen 
Life. " What right have you to go about the world 
claiming to forgive sins ? " would be another chal- 
lenge, and the answer came in the account of the life 
of One Who claimed to be God's Son, Who claimed 
to have received authority on earth to forgive. Who 
substantiated that claim by action, and Who 
handed on that power to His followers. This last 
I myself believe to be one of the main purposes 
which led to the writing of St. Mark's Gospel, but I 
could not prove it ; and yet the importance attached 
to miracle must depend very much on the occasion 
and purpose of the composition. 

There remains one further consideration bearing 
on the question. The life described in the Gospels 
is admittedly many-sided, and moving on a level 
far above that of ordinary men. The teaching and 
the actions were often misinterpreted in His lifetime ; 
the Teacher was constantly spiritualising Jewish 
language. Apocalyptic and other, which He found 
ready to His hand ; His followers were constantly 
materialising His teaching. The conception of what 
the Teacher was grew very gradually in the minds of 
those most intimate with Him. When it had grown 
it was shattered by the Crucifixion, and gradually 
it had to be rebuilt and reinterpreted in the light of 
the Eesurrection. Is not such a life exactly the life 
which most needs some distance in order to see it in 
true proportion ? All the Gospels are, indeed, later 
than most of St. Paul's Epistles ; they come from a 
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Church and are accepted by a Church which was 
accustomed to his high Christology and teaching 
about the Spirit ; and yet, on the whole, they repro- 
duce in a striking degree the thought of the earher 
days ; they show the gradual deepening of insight 
into the meaning of the life. From the first His 
followers feel His uniqueness and supremacy ; but 
this grows more and more clear ; it is the Son of 
God Who has been among them ; it is the Word of 
God which has spoken, and which has revealed the 
Invisible God. That is their great message ; in 
comparison with that the human limitations were as 
nothing ; everything which illustrates that is really 
iUuminating. Gradually aU that had lain implicit 
in the consciousness of the Church is drawn out and 
published that the whole world may know ; and it 
is therefore as likely as not that the writer of the 
Fourth Gospel is far nearer to the true interpreta- 
tion of what Jesus said and did and was than the 
compiler of Q. 

II. A second line of argument arises from the 
results of the literary analysis of the Old Testament. 
That has shown that the Jews had a different 
conception of writing history from our own, and 
that they attributed to a founder such as Moses or 
Solomon or David all that had been the outcome 
of this work ; or, again, that they often used the 
method of allegory where we had not suspected it, 
inventing a story with elaborate incidents merely 
as an illustration of spiritual truth. This last is the 
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method which most directly affects the treatment 
of miracles. If the Book of Jonah is, as some hold, 
only an imaginary story intended to illustrate God's 
tenderness to the heathen world, and never intended 
to be regarded as historical fact, we have here a 
powerful solvent to apply to the miraculous nar- 
ratives of the New Testament. How easy to reduce 
the Nature miracles, the Turning of the Water into 
Wine, the Feeding of the Five Thousand, the 
Withering of the Barren Fig-tree to the imagina- 
tive embodiment by the Lord Himself or by the 
Evangelist of the spiritual truths that underlie 
them ! The Resurrection of Lazarus, the Virgin 
Birth, the literal Eesurrection of the Lord may be 
quickly made to disappear from the realm of fact. 

Yet there are many considerations which give us 
pause before we hastily apply the solvent in this 
way. In the first place, it is clear that both the 
Lord and the Evangelists were conscious of the 
distinction between an illustrative imaginary picture 
and the narrative of a fact. They had their literary 
form for the expression of the former ; that was 
the parable of the Synoptists, the allegory of the 
Fourth Gospel. We do not seem more justified in 
neglecting this distinction than we should be in 
neglecting the distinction between Bunyan's Pil- 
grim's Progress and his Grace. Abounding. Again, 
there can be very little doubt that the accounts of 
the Virgin Birth, the miracles, the bodUy Resurrec- 
tion were intended to be belieyed as facts, and were 
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accepted as literal facts by tlie Church ; they are 
treated by the Evangelists and by all writers of 
the second century as being on the same level as 
the Crucifixion ; but there is no evidence that the 
narrative of Jonah was either so intended or so 
accepted. It is quite obvious that this solvent, if 
taken by itself, unquahfied by some such wider 
considerations, proves far too much. If it can be 
applied to the Nature miracles, quite as easily can 
it be apphed to the miracles of healing, each of which 
will only be a symbol of the effect of Christ's teach- 
ing on diseased and palsied souls ; and yet there 
are few facts better attested or more credible than 
most of these bodily cures. If it can be applied to 
the bodily Resurrection of the Lord, no less easily 
can it be apphed to the literal Crucifixion ; that may 
only be a symbol of the way in which the Prophet 
of Nazareth died to sin or to Jewish prejudice, and 
then became a permanent influence upon His fol- 
lowers. On this method the Gospels would be 
evidence only of the high and spiritual teaching of 
one of whose birth and death we knew nothing, and 
who confirmed his teaching by no striking acts. 
And yet the evidence of a literal Crucifixion in the 
reign of Tiberius Caesar comes to us on the authority 
of Tacitus ; and yet it was a life of such a kind that 
from the first miraculous action was felt to be ap- 
propriate to it ; and yet, if we may trust St. Paul, 
His followers from the first laid even greater stress 
upon the facts of His Death and Resurrection than 
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upon the details of His teaching. This at least is 
certain, that there was present at that time a 
Personality which has moved the world ever since, 
and which has lifted men's conception ahke of 
Divine and of human nature, and of the power 
of each to affect history. 

It may indeed be said that the effect is more 
wonderful without the help of miracle ; more 
wonderful if, without the literal fact of a Resurrec- 
tion, the influence of the life availed within three 
days to revive the shattered hopes of His followers ; 
that what we have lost in miracle we have gained 
in personality. That is quite true ; but when we 
have gained it in our conception of His Personality, 
how much more easy, how natural, it becomes to 
believe that such a Personality could do works above 
those of ordinary men, that there was something 
unusual about His Birth and Death. In every 
great genius, in every great leader, we find ourselves 
in the presence of a power beyond that of other 
men to control and mould and unite the minds of 
men, often to mould, control, and turn into higher 
uses the forces in Nature. There lies within the 
capacity of human nature something akin to the 
miraculous. But in the case of our Lord we find 
ourselves in the Presence, not simply of a great man, 
but of One Whom time has proved to be the greatest 
of men ; One Who claimed for Himself the title of 
the Son of Man, to Whom was delegated aU the 
authority which God ever delegates to man, Whose 
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works, therefore, outline and anticipate all that 
humanity can achieve in the process of the centuries, 
if guided, as He was, by the Spirit of God. In aU 
thought of Him we are bound to leave room for 
the element of mystery, for the fact of uniqueness, 
even while we may beheve that His miracles are 
but prophecies of that which humanity itself may 
achieve, transmuting, extending, dominating the 
forces of Nature until it, too, rises in a final resur- 
rection to its ultimate perfection. 



CHRISTIAN MIRACLES 

By the Kbv. a. C. HEADLAM, D.D. 
Principal of King's College, London 

I SHOXTLD be glad if I might be allowed to make a 
few observations on the articles of Mr. Thompson, 
Mr. Lake, and others in The Guardian on the subject 
of Christian Miracles. As I miderstand their posi- 
tion, it is that, owing to the progress of critical 
studies and the exigencies of evidence, they are 
compelled to the conclusion that the miraculous 
element must be banished from the Gospels, and 
that, though we have adequate grounds for believ- 
ing in the doctrine of the Incarnation, we have no 
sufficient grounds for accepting the Virgin Birth, 
the Resurrection, or miracles generally. 



I will begin with the critical question. Mr. 
Thompson asks us a certain number of somewhat 
rhetorical questions, to aU of which I should be 
compelled, if I gave a succinct answer, to say No, 
but which demand in some cases a more lengthy 
reply. " Is it true," he asks, " that the only body 
of tradition which rivals St. Mark as an early and 
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good authority contains no evidence for miracles ? " 
This question is, I think, characteristic. Let us 
notice, in the first place, that the contents of this 
authority, which is generally known as " Q," are, 
as a matter of fact, purely hypothetical. According 
to some scholars, it was a Gospel overlapping that 
of St. Mark — perhaps even one of the sources used 
by St. Mark — and contained a large number of 
narratives of miracles. In fact its reconstruction is 
most precarious. The question, then, is not a very 
wise one in any case. But, of course, Mr. Thomp- 
son means " Q " as reconstructed at the present 
time by Harnack and certain other scholars. He 
means, in fact, the current hypothesis. But accord- 
ing to the theory upon which this hj^othesis is 
made the document was simply a collection of dis- 
courses, and, if that be so, it would be most un- 
natural to expect that it would contain much if 
anything about miraculous events. But, as a matter 
of fact, it does contain at least one miracle, and it 
also contains very much stronger evidence as to 
miracles than any record of individual acts would 
imply. Of course, I am aware that Mr. Thompson 
has explained away the miracle, but I am at present 
concerned not with the question whether the story 
is true, but whether it is contained in " Q." But, 
apart from this story, the evidence of the other 
passages is far more striking. There are certainly 
three passages in which our Lord Himself is defi- 
nitely represented as claiming to have worked 
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miracles. The references are the answer to the 
Baptist, the discourse on casting out devils through 
Beelzebub, and the mighty works done in Chorazin 
and Bethsaida. It is, of course, true that we do 
not know the exact character of these mighty works. 
But to one who believes that our Lord Jesus Christ 
was the Son of God this definite statement that He 
worked miracles, coming as it does from Himself 
on the authority of what we are told is the best 
source for His teaching, must surely count for a 
great deal. In fact in this document, which might 
quite reasonably have no refer3nce to miracles at 
aU, we find that there is the very strongest evidence. 
Does not this throw some illumination on Mr. 
Thompson's methods ? 

Mr. Thompson, again, asks us whether we do not 
recognise that the repetition of an incident in St. 
Matthew and St. Luke which was drawn originally 
from St. Mark alone adds no additional evidence ? 
Of course we do, but the rhetorical form of the 
question conceals the point at issue, which is whether 
or not in certain cases there may not have been 
some additional evidence which accounted for the 
variations. He then asks further whether we do 
not recognise that those stories which are contained 
only in documents pecuHar to one Gospel have less 
evidence in their favour. We ask why this should 
be. Mr. Thompson reminds us that those con- 
tained in St. Mark according to his theory have only 
the evidence of one document in their favour. Now 
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St. Luke teUs us that there were many sources. Of 
these, one we possess : one we think we can recon- 
struct. In what way are they necessarily better 
than other sources which we do not possess ? Dr. 
Sanday gives it as his opinion, which is worth 
something, that the first two chapters are shown 
by internal evidence to be based on one of the 
oldest of Christian documents. The " special 
source " seems in its teaching and its style to be 
an excellent example of Gospel narrative. Why are 
these less trustworthy than the other single source ? 
And let it be noted that aU these sources contain 
evidence of what are conventionally called miracles. 
Without criticising Mr. Thompson's language any 
further, might I sum up the position with regard to 
the general character of evidence for the miracles 
in the New Testament ? The writings of the Apos- 
tolic age show us that St. Paal himself beheved that 
he himself worked miracles, and that miraculous 
gifts were believed to be possessed by the Christian 
Church in its early days. We have a considerable 
amount of evidence about the life of our Lord drawn 
from several different documents. The earliest 
Gospel we possess gives us clear and definite narra- 
tives of a miraculous character. All the other 
sources corroborate it. They clearly imply that the 
disciples had to a certain extent been attracted 
by the miracles which they beheved were accom- 
pHshed. They represent our Lord as claiming to 
work miracles and using them as a sign of His 
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authority. All these statements are entirely cor- 
roborated by the criticism to which Mr. Thompson 
appeals, and it may be interesting to ask what has 
been the effect of recent criticism on the problem. 
It has made our evidence more clear, more precise, 
and more definite. Thanks to the labours of Sir 
John Hawkins, followed up by Professor Harnack's 
work, both examples of scientific and objective 
criticism, we are enabled to assert now more posi- 
tively than was possible twenty years ago that St. 
Luke wrote the third Gospel; with aU that that im- 
phes. I know more certainly than I then did that 
St. Mark's Gospel was used by St. Matthew and St. 
Luke. I am able to examine the manner in which 
they used it, and I find that though they may have 
made stylistic alterations, though they have pos- 
sibly at times exaggerated slightly, and have at 
other times smoothed over difficulties in some de- 
gree, they have made no substantial change of any 
sort either in the narrative or in the aspect of our 
Lord as contained in the Gospel. Half of the diffi- 
culties I used to feel in deaUng with the Acts of the 
Apostles are now dismissed as of no account. I 
am beginning to think that after all the year 62 
may be the date of its composition. If I look back 
upon a period of about thirty years in which I have 
been directly interested in the criticism of the New 
Testament, I am astonished at the progress that 
has been made, and at the confidence with which 
I am able to speak about many things owing to the 
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advance which objective and scientific criticism has 
caused. Professor Hamack and Mr. Thompson will 
no doubt answer that all this makes no difference, 
and that really events in the first century moved 
much faster than we think ; but I cannot feel that 
they will find it so easy to sustain their propositions 
as when there was a vague feeling that the Acts 
and St. Luke were both second-century compila- 
tions. Mr. Thompson talks somewhat loudly of 
criticism, but I do not find anything in criticism, 
as I know it, to justify his attitude. 

II 

And now as to evidence. The particular point of 
Mr. Thompson's argument hes in the fact that, 
according to him, miracles may be divided into 
two classes. The one class contains all those, such 
as casting out dcAals, the heahng of the sick, the 
cleansing of lepers, which have to do with bodily 
healing. These, he says, reaUy happened, but they 
are not miracles at aU ; they are only instances 
of faith-heahng and exorcism, which are " natural 
law " and not miracles. AU others, he says, would 
be real miracles if they occurred, but they did not 
happen. They are the result of an uneducated, 
unscientific, perhaps superstitious and excited state 
of pubhc opinion. 

Let me for a moment deal with this state- 
ment. Miracles, Mr. Thompson tells us, are the 
result of an uneducated pubhc opinion. They are 
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the result of credulity. But, according to Mr. 
Thompson, at least three-quarters of the miracles 
which people believed in were, as a matter of fact, 
true. Thus, therefore, those which credulity made 
them beUeve are reduced to very small numbers. 
Now this presents a very interesting situation. If 
Mr. Thompson had written some thirty or forty 
years ago in the same scientific, or pseudo-scientific, 
spirit he would have told us with certainty that aU 
these miracles aUke were untrue. He would have 
traced the development of the miracles in every 
case, and not merely in those which he was not 
prepared to accept, and he would have tried to 
account for this development of pubhc creduhty. 
But nowadays, having discovered what he calls 
" natural law," he teUs us that, as a matter of fact, 
three-quarters of these events did happen. Is it 
not possible that in the course of the next twenty 
years he may discover some other " natural law," 
and that then he will admit that some other of 
these events happened, and wiU not find it necessary 
to have recourse to such very elaborate methods for 
explaining them away 1 Does it not strike us that, 
after all, it is not a question of evidence, but of 
something else ? The credulous crowd in Palestine 
who beheved that our Lord cured a man sick of the 
palsy and the ordinary beUeving Christian fifty years 
ago who accepted the testimony of the Bible on 
this point were, it seems, right, and the " critic " 
who told us that it was a case of myth or imposture 
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was wrong. Are we quite certain that tlie critic 
at the present day is the one who is right ? 

Let us take as an illustration two narratives in 
St. Mark's Gospel — one the healing of the paralytic 
in the second chapter, the other the miraculous feed- 
ing in the wilderness. Now, according to Mr. 
Thompson, the first is true and the latter is not 
true. Why is that ? I suppose he would say it is 
a question of evidence. But that is just what it is 
not. The evidence for the miraculous feeding is as 
good as, or even better than, that for the heaHng 
of the paralytic. It wiU not appeal indeed to Mr. 
Thompson to lay stress on the fact that this miracle 
is contained in St. John, for he would assume that 
the latter copied it, but it must appeal to him that 
as this is probably what is called a " doublet " in 
St. Mark, it was contained in both his sources, and 
that it therefore belongs to the early structure of 
the Gospel history and to the early days of Chris- 
tianity. It is probably as well authenticated as 
anything in the Gospels. Yet Mr. Thompson will 
not aUow us to beheve in it, and tries to explain 
how it arose. He refers in his work on Miracles 
to some of the explanations which have been given, 
and writes of them as follows : " The rationahstic 
line of explanation here, as in the last incident, is 
too simple. The mythological is too superficial. 
What is wanted is some reconstruction of the facts 
which is psychologically appropriate, which makes 
the original incident important enough to be 
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reported, and the circumstances such as might give 
rise to the idea of a miracle," and he then goes on 
to suggest his own explanation. Let us be quite 
clear that this is not criticism, but guesswork. Mr. 
Thompson, like others, does not believe in the inci- 
dent, not because the evidence is worse than that 
of the story of the paralytic, but because he has 
difficulties of an a 'priori character, and therefore 
he, like others, attempts to explain it away. Here, 
then, are two reputed miracles ; one, we are told, 
is true, the other is not. Mr. Thompson may be 
right in his judgment ; but let us be quite clear that 
his conclusion has nothing to do with evidence ; he 
manipulates his evidence to suit the conclusion. 

Ill 

Mr. Thompson challenges us again by the question, 
" Are not the miracles in the New Testament 
exactly the same as those in other religious move- 
ments ? " Let us refer again to the incident already 
quoted — the healing of the paralytic — and let any 
one read that narrative, and then consider if it is 
really paralleled in the history of other rehgious 
movements. There is the prominence with which 
the spiritual element is put first ; there is the solemn 
assumption of spiritual authority, the authoritative 
pronouncement of the forgiveness of sins ; there is 
a confident appeal to what appears to be a mira- 
culous power, and there is the striking and successful 
result. Where else do we read at any other time 
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of any one acting thus ? If that is, as we are told, 
an example of faith-heahng, what faith-healer can 
act in this way ? 

But let us come back to the dilemma on which 
Mr. Thompson has impaled himseK, and which is 
the real source of his point of view. The events, 
he tells us, described as miracles in the New 
Testament are " either in accordance with natural 
law," in which case they are not miracles at 
aU, or else they are not so, in which case they 
cannot have happened, for nothing can happen 
except in accordance with " natural law." There- 
fore there is no such thing as a miracle, and so-called 
miracles could never have any evidential value, be- 
cause they are either untrue or they are merely a 
misunderstanding of something which was quite 
natural. Now here we have really got to the secret 
of Mr. Thompson's position. AU his talk of criti- 
cism and of evidence has little or nothing to do 
with the question. They are only the clothes in 
which he wraps up his real argument. We come 
back to the old story — ^miracles cannot happen ; if 
they happen, they are not miracles. I do not 
propose to spend any time in discussing the slip- 
shod metaphysics and crude logic which underlie 
Mr. Thompson's theory. It will, I trust, be better 
to put forward a constructive theory which will, I 
hope, harmonise somewhat better with the really 
good evidence which the Gospel narratives give us. 

There are very probably — at any rate Mr. Thomp- 
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son assures us that it is so — certain phenomena in 
the world which, for want of a better name, we 
may call " spiritual." They seem to represent the 
power of mind over matter, of mental over physical 
states. We know very little about them, but we 
find them always intensified in cormection with 
Hving rehgious faith. It used to be the fashion to 
put all these ahke down to superstition and credu- 
lity, but the tendency of modern investigation is 
to suggest that there is something in them. What 
is called faith-heahng seems sometimes to effect 
cures. Very often it does not. Those who prac- 
tise it even unsuccessfully are not impostors, but 
they are carried away with the idea that they 
really have the power which perhaps they possess 
in only a very sUght way. This power of faith is 
strongest in connection with religious life, strongest 
in connection with persons of saintly character, 
although it is always— as we know it — very feeble. 

Now, taking the Gospel narratives just as they 
are, we find ourselves in the presence of phenomena 
such as these, but in a very different degree, and 
characterised by a strange note of authority that 
we do not find elsewhere. So far as we can judge, 
these powers were not tentative, imperfect, or un- 
successful, but they were restrained and real. It 
is just this that the people who flocked to them felt. 
Here there was real power. What happened in 
the case of those possessed with devils is just an 
instance. Here it is that this spiritual power works 
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most easily. For the disease in question is often 
purely functional. There were some Jews who had 
the power of what was called " casting out spirits," 
although probably they were not very successful, 
just as there are people at the present day who 
have some power of control over early stages of 
hysteria. But all felt that with Jesus it was some- 
thing quite different. " With authority He com- 
mands the unclean spirits, and they obey Him." 
There were other things far more wonderful that 
He did similar in character, so they flocked to Him 
attracted by His spiritual force, and felt that there 
was a new prophet. Some remained with Him, 
others turned aside. He was, after all, disappoint- 
ing. He would not work any conspicuous miracu- 
lous sign. There was no thaumaturgic display such 
as the Messiah, according to them, might be ex- 
pected to make. He would not let them make 
Him king — the reason, of course, being that He had 
a far higher and more spiritual aim than anything 
that they understood. 

Now, we appeal to Mr. Thompson. He believes 
that Jesus Christ was the Incarnate Son of God. 
As such He was Himself the source of all spiritual 
life, such as we know, in the world. If there is any 
spiritual power among us, however imperfect, it 
must be that it comes from Him Who is the source 
of all such power. If He came into the world, there 
would be just that force and power in a manner 
entirely different from what it would be in any 
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others. If, then, I find in the narratives about 
Jesus clear evidence of such power, it seems to me 
real proof that here was a spiritual force and au- 
thority different from that which has ever appeared 
in the world before or since ; and that is just what 
I do find. I find inextricably bound up in the 
whole of the New Testament narrative, so as to be 
inseparable from it, a definite spiritual force. I 
find that all authorities alike tell us of the miraculous 
character of Jesus' fife. I find that He clearly had, 
and beheved that He had, such powers as other 
men had not, and that He appealed to them as a 
proof of His authority. I find that those disciples 
of His who gave up their lives to Him were clearly 
convinced that He was possessed with these powers. 
The evidence would, therefore, lead me to accept 
this position, and because I have this evidence of 
spiritual force such as I have never found else- 
where, I have, I beheve, some reasons for beheving 
in the existence of a unique spiritual personahty. 
It is only a part of the evidence — not a very im- 
portant part, perhaps, but it is a portion of that 
on which I would build up my Christian belief. 

The fact is that Mr. Thompson and Mr. Edghill 
and some others have a curious and entirely un- 
scientific idea of what they call " natural law." 
They write as if they thought that Nature is kept 
in order by a number of rules with which they are 
fully acquainted, and which it must not transgress. 
What they speak of under the entirely misleading 
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and somewhat imposing name of " natural laws " 
are reaUy the somewhat imperfect generalisations 
in which we sum up our scientific knowledge. These 
generaUsations are continually expanding and chang- 
ing, and an instance of this is the fact that Mr. 
Thompson (somewhat prematurely, if I may trust 
my scientific friends) has discovered that faith- 
heahng may be described as a " natural law." Not 
only that, but he seems to know exactly how far 
it wiU go, what is possible, and what is not. He 
talks somewhat in the way that a man might have 
done in the early days of electricity ; he felt certain 
that you could communicate across the Thames, 
but considered it impossible to communicate across 
the Chaimel. If there are spiritual forces in the 
world, we know nothing of their limitations. We 
have no means of knowing on a 'priori grounds 
which of such events as are recorded in the Gospel 
were possible. We may be quite willing to believe 
that the Evangelists or the writers of their sources 
were, like other men, fallible, but we are careful 
not to make ourselves ridiculous by writing childish 
explanations of events which we do not under- 
stand. Only let us be quite clear. The fact of 
the existence of this spiritual force in the world 
may not be as clearly proved as Mr. Thompson 
seems to think. But if it is true, it does not take 
away from the evidential character of the phenomena 
recorded in the Gospels. It gives us rather some 
corroboration of the simple, natural, and spon- 
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taneous judgment of the people of Galilee, wlio 
felt that here was a Prophet Who had come into 
the world. 

IV 

It would take me too long to go fuUy into the 
question of the Virgin Birth and the Resurrection. 
I would only refer to them as illustrating even 
more conspicuously than has been possible so far 
Mr. Thompson's methods, and I hope it will be 
clearly understood that this is not intended to be 
a complete discussion on the subject. Let us take 
first of all the value of the argument from silence. 
When we use that argument, we must ask whether 
there was any reason why the document in ques- 
tion should have contained the information which 
we find that it omits. An admirable instance of 
the precariousness of this argument is shown by 
the Acts of the Apostles. It would be quite pos- 
sible — in fact Mr. Thompson does it to a certain 
extent — ^to draw attention to the fact that here 
you have a document giving a narrative of the early 
days of Christianity which shows very inadequate 
knowledge of the life of our Lord, and no know- 
ledge at aU of the Virgin Birth. Yet this docu- 
ment was written by some one who had already 
written the third Gospel. So with regard to St. 
Paul's Epistles. Supposing for a moment that by 
some accident the First Epistle to the Corinthians 
had been lost, and we possessed only the remainder 
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of the Apostle's writings, we should no doubt have 
it pointed out to us, even more strongly than it 
is at present, that there was no knowledge of our 
Lord's hfe, and that in particular the Resurrection 
and the Last Supper were things about which St. 
Paul knew nothing. The real fact is, of course, 
that the absence of aU this information from the 
Epistles arose from the fact that St. Paul himself 
and those he was writing to were fully acquainted 
with the matters in question, and he deals with 
those points on which difhctdties had arisen. St. 
Luke was a companion of St. Paul, and he had a 
full knowledge of the narratives existing in the 
early Church about the life of our Lord. Is it 
then conceivable that St. Paul would not have 
had this knowledge ? With regard to the Gospels 
of St. Mark and St. John, in both cases their pur- 
pose is to begin with the baptism of John the 
Baptist, and the reason was the same in both. 
St. John's Gospel claims to be the evidence of an 
eyewitness, and St. Mark's Gospel clearly gives us 
the witness of the Apostles to those historical facts 
of which they had personal knowledge. It must 
be recognised that the documents of the New 
Testament are short, that they are fragmentary, 
and that they content themselves with dealing 
with the particular point before them, and not 
with the thousands of other questions about which 
we should hke now to have information. 

StiU more characteristic is the method of dealing 
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with St. Luke's Gospel. How can the evidence of 
this Gospel be evaded ? It is suggested that we 
should do so by leaving out the verses which con- 
tain that evidence, and it is suggested that the 
single verse which it is proposed to omit conflicts 
with the rest of the narrative. " The best solu- 
tion of the difficulties of the passage," that is the 
way in which this is put — ^the difficulties meaning 
the difficulties which arise for a person who wishes 
to evade the evidence. But if any one reads through 
the narrative he will see that this somewhat drastic 
method makes the beginning of St. Luke's Gospel 
meaningless. Why is it that in verse 27 so much 
stress is laid upon the Virgin ? Verse 35 is clearly 
introduced to explain verse 34, and verse 35 is one 
of the best-authenticated verses in the New Testa- 
ment, being quoted by Justin. Verses 36 and 37 
clearly show that something remarkable is being 
referred to. In chapter ii. we are told that Mary 
was Joseph's espoused wife. The point which I 
wish to emphasise is that the evidence does not 
compel us to Mr. Thompson's behef, but that he 
arrives at it on other grounds, and then tries to 
get rid of the evidence.^ 

1 I cannot help having some personal interest in the method 
with which verses 34, 35 are treated. Originally an attempt was 
made to give textual ground for the omission. On that point I had 
some considerable discussion with Mr. Oouybeare in The Guardian 
in 1903. Now I gather from MofEatt, Introduction to the Literature of 
the Neio Testament, that that attempt may be considered to have 
broken down. But the necessity of removing the evidence of these 
verses still remains, so recourse is now had to purely internal evi- 
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This becomes still more conspicuous when we deal 
with the Resurrection. Mr. Thompson divides the 
evidence into two. There is the evidence for the 
empty tomb, and the evidence for the appearances 
of our Lord. He is prepared to beheve the latter, 
but is not prepared to beheve the former. But, 
as a matter of fact, the evidence for the empty 
tomb is really the better of the two. We have 
on its behalf what Mr. Lake calls " the main stream 
of synoptic tradition," which when he is discussing 
the Virgin Birth he thinks so much better than 
other sources. Moreover, we have indirect evi- 
dence of a much stronger character. The words 
" He rose again on the third day " represent a 
formula older almost than any other in Chris- 
tianity, and the reason on which that precision 
was based must have been the empty tomb. 
Further, we know quite well that early in the his- 
tory of Christianity, for some reason not otherwise 
explained, the Christians had adopted the first 
day of the week as their sacred day. Let us re- 
member also that there is far more discrepancy in 
the evidence about the appearances of our Lord 
than there is about the empty tomb, and that 
many of these appearances as narrated are quite 
inconsistent with Mr. Thompson's theory. The real 
fact, again, is that Mr. Thompson is not guided by 
the evidence, but moulds the evidence in accord- 
deuce. How precarious and unsubstantial sucli metliods of dis- 
covering interpolations are every one must recognise. 
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ance with tlie theories that he believes to be true. 
It could be wished that Mr. Lake had been a little 
more explicit on the subject. If he only means 
that the resurrection of the body is to be taken 
in the sense in which quite possibly St. Paul used 
it, then he would not be speaking inconsistently 
with Christian theology or tradition. St. Paul, as 
he himself confesses, might have believed, and as 
we beheve certainly did believe, in the empty 
tomb. But what Mr. Lake appears to mean is that 
our Lord's Body really remained in the grave, and 
that there was nothing to distinguish His appear- 
ance from ordinary hallucinations and visions. 

Both Mr. Thompson and Mr. Lake appeal in a 
somewhat pretentious manner to the results of the 
critical study of the New Testament — " Unless we 
are prepared to throw over the results of fifty 
years' study of the Synoptic Gospels," is Mr. Lake's 
expression. There is a good deal of pretentiousness 
and a good deal of confusion in this. There are 
really two types of criticism. The one is that 
which may be represented by the very careful 
studies of Bishop Lightfoot on Ignatius, or by 
those of Sir John Hawkins and some of the other 
Oxford workers on the Synoptic problem. That 
work is slow, patient, and methodical. It always 
seeks for objective evidence. It distrusts impres- 
sions. It is not too anxious to arrive at a con- 
clusion ; but it tries to buUd up its results on a 
basis independent of the particular opinions of the 
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worker. It was such criticism as that which, was 
looked forward to at the time when the Seminar 
which has done this work was first started at Ox- 
ford. The second type of criticism is one which 
is exceedingly attractive and exceedingly mislead- 
ing. It consists of building up a theory, often 
interesting and ingenious, on somewhat imperfect 
generahsations, and then adapting the remainder of 
the evidence to that theory. It is methods such as 
these latter which have dominated Continental 
work for the last fifty years. To the person work- 
ing the methods seem supremely convincing ; he 
is absorbed in bis point of view, and cannot think 
how things can look different to other people, and 
it seems to him quite natural to explain away the 
various difficulties which beset his conclusion. To 
certain of his supporters these theories seem equally 
convincing, but their real support is so subjective 
that they quickly pass away when rival theories 
take the ground. That is what has been happen- 
ing for the last fifty years. Theory after theory 
has been put forward. Those at the present day 
are in many ways quite different from those with 
which we had to deal twenty years ago, and then 
we were discovering how erroneous the theories of 
the 'fifties were. It is that method of which Mr. 
Thompson's book is one of the most striking ex- 
amples we have met with. He is so absorbed in 
his own point of view that he entirely fails to see 
how subjective much of it is, and how unsubstantial 
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a great deal of the investigation which he caUs 
" criticism " is. Both he and Mr. Lake are trying 
to persuade us that they are guided by the evi- 
dence, but so soon as we begin to read their works 
we find that they are devoting all their energies 
and their exceedingly ingenious methods to mani- 
pulating the evidence to suit their conclusions. 
The whole appears very imposing until we read 
some one who is prepared to manipulate the evi- 
dence from a different point of view, and then we 
see how fallacious all this subjective work is. 
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The Rev. J. M. Thompson's recent book {Miracles 
in the New Testament, Arnold, 3s. 6d. net) is typical 
of much contemporary criticism ; and for that 
reason deserves serious consideration. Mr. Thomp- 
son has been perfectly frank and honest and straight- 
forward in his statement of his position, and 
he wiU expect those who challenge the position 
to be equally frank and straightforward in their 
criticism of it. I am therefore sure that he will not 
misunderstand my motives if I speak my mind 
freely. 

We, and he, as professed teachers in the Fellow- 
ship, are responsible for the Creed which is based 
on the unique historic experience of those who 
came under the immediate pressure of an incom- 
parable Personahty Whom they saw, touched, 
heard, and felt, both in His Life and in His Death 
and in His Resurrection from the dead. It is this 
experience, summed up in a Creed, which we, by 
the Spirit, profess to confirm out of our experience 

69 
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and to justify and interpret by our understanding. 
In the presence, then, of a book such as this, our 
question is, Can this Creed, so based, justify itself 
by this professed explanation ? Is it patient of it ? 
Can it be set out in these terms ? Is it illumi- 
nated and liberated by this handling ? Or, on 
the contrary, does it, if thus interpreted, totally 
fail to account for itself ? Does it emerge from 
the process stripped of all its vital elements ? 
Mr. Thompson is not attacking the Creed. He 
beheves in the Incarnation, and hopes to free it from 
what has hitherto served to disguise its character. 
Has he, then, been successful or not ? 

It seems to me that the mind and the method with 
which the book is put together have made success 
impossible from the start. On these lines he was 
bound never to arrive. He could not ever hope to 
account for the facts which he set out to explain. 

Take, first, his treatment of the Gospels which are 
our sole record of that unique historic experience 
which was theirs who lived and ate and drank with 
our Lord when on earth. Mr. Thompson allows 
that these records as we have them issued from 
a body of believers already in possession of the 
Christology of St. Paul's Epistle. They are not 
isolated fragments dropped from the sky. They 
belong to a community ; they represent its temper 
or belief ; they are coloured by its after-Creed even 
in their most original sources. " There is no such 
thing as a purely historical Gospel, a bare record of 
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facts. All the Gospels are more or less sermons, 
works of apologetic, manuals of theology. In all 
of them the facts are interpreted by faith. . . . 
The development of the miraculous element in 
the Gospels is only one instance of this general 
principle." 

But if this is so, then the Gospels must be inter- 
preted in relation to their context and the condi- 
tions under which they were produced. They must 
be judged by the situation to which they belong. 
They must be kept in touch with its atmosphere 
and quality. Their evidential value will turn on 
their relationship to their living environment. And 
the moment we have said that, we should see that 
the amazing thing about them was the limitation, 
not the presence, of the Christological influence. 
How on earth did these writers manage to leave 
out of account so much of what they then beheved, 
and to transport themselves back to those early 
days in which the Disciples had no suspicion of 
what lay before them ? How did they recover the 
very tone and temper of that primitive ignorance ? 
How could they keep the Christ Whom they now 
worshipped down within those narrow local Jewish 
circles of habit and interest and dispute ? How can 
they tell the plain story with hardly a hint of what 
it has now become to them ? How can they pre- 
vent a burning problem such as that of Jew and 
Gentile, and of meats and drinks, from even ruffling 
the surface of the story, so that, at most, it may 
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possibly appear in the passing note, thrown into 
a parenthesis, by St. Mark ? How can St. Luke, 
holding the full Pauline belief in the mystery of 
the Sacrifice of Christ, our Passover, upon the Cross 
for the sin of the world, tell the whole long story 
of the Crucifixion without a suggestion anywhere of 
what for him lay behind it 1 This is the astound- 
ing miracle of the Synoptic Gospels. By the side 
of this extraordinary recapture of the facts as they 
were felt and known, before they had been taken 
up into the form of Eternity, the minor indications 
of the Christological influence which has touched 
up a phrase here and there vanish into insignifi- 
cance. The task set to criticism is to explain why 
this influence was so marvellously restrained ; 
why it appears so little ; how it can possibly have 
been so resolutely excluded. Regarded in the real 
historical setting out of which they come, the 
unaffected primitiveness of the S3Tioptic record is 
the one outstanding phenomenon that has to be 
accounted for. 

And, far from this Christological Faith always 
showing itself in the form of miraculous addition to 
the original story (as Mr. Thompson suggests), it 
is exactly at the point where the later Christology 
would exercise the highest pressure, that the mira- 
culous element wholly disappears. For it is the 
Death, the Passion, the Crucifixion, which carried 
in them the full Mystery of Salvation. It was on 
these that the Christology was concentrated. In 
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these it saw a " Lamb slain from the foundation of 
the world." In them the Sacred Counsel of God 
was revealed by which all racial distinctions were 
broken down through the rending of the flesh, and 
all Sin was nailed to the Tree, and Humanity died 
to its Past, and the Old Adam in us was slain. 
Here it is that the full-charged Faith beholds the 
Heaven breaking through the dark. Yet it is 
exactly here that the fact is told in its plainest 
detail, at length, precisely as it was done. It is 
here that the sheer human nature of our Lord is 
exhibited in its most unqualified nakedness. Not a 
symptom of " miracle " occurs anywhere up to the 
very moment of death. It is expressly excluded. 
It is declared by our Lord Himself to be utterly out 
of place. For the necessities of relentless history 
lie heavy upon Him ; He is bound vigorously by 
the sequences of the past. If He were to appeal 
for a legion of angels to intervene, how would " the 
Scriptures be fulfilled " ? His strict limitation to 
the conditions of His human existence is here at its 
very height. He has been born into the natural 
story which the Scriptures record, and He carries 
it all along with Him. He is bound hand and foot 
by it, so entirely is He a man. What is the sense 
of talking as if St. Matthew and St. Luke were 
afraid of allowing full value to the human nature 
of Jesus so long as both tell the tale of Gethsemane ? 
No Christology mitigates one whit the human agony 
of the prayer to be spared the Cup. We are shown 
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the Lord in His weakness, in His shrinking, in His 
moral strife, learning obedience. And this at the 
very heart of that hour which the Christological 
Creed transfigured. 

It is untrue, then, to say that this Christology 
would be sure to lay undue stress on the Divine, 
on the miraculous, when the supreme fact of the 
Passion on which the later Christology concentrated 
attention and adoration, was left in its utter, naked, 
hard, unadulterated simplicity- — a fact just as it 
stood, and nothing more — a fact unexplained and 
uninterpreted, just as it was seen by those who had 
as yet no interpretation to give to it, and went 
away from the sight of it in unrelieved despair, 
supposing that He Who was to have redeemed Israel 
had been forsaken by the God to Whom He had 
cried in vain from the agony of the Cross. Evi- 
dently the Christological influence does not serve 
inevitably to create the miraculous, for in this 
crucial test-case it does precisely the contrary. 

Once allow, then, that the Gospels are to be read 
in their context, in the atmosphere and under the 
pressure of the later Christology, and our confidence 
in their practical historicity is amazingly reinforced. 
Their capacity and their accuracy in distinguishing 
between what was understood at the time and what 
was interpreted later offer a problem to criticism 
for which there is no parallel. But in Mr. Thomp- 
son's book the existence of the later Christology, 
instead of emphasising the contrast between the 
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narrative and itself, only serves to spread doubt 
over everything. It is assumed that it must have 
acted as a distorting element. It will be sure to 
have brought in the unnatural and the miraculous. 
It wiU tend to obliterate the humanity of Jesus, 
and to exalt the divinity. It is to be detected at 
this work in the First and Third Gospels. And there 
is no reason to suggest that it had not already 
affected the original sources, both of these Gospels 
and of St. Mark. How can we tell that it has not ? 
There is, therefore, no " purely historical Gospel, 
only apologies and sermons." This is said in spite 
of the fact that the one thing to be accounted for 
is how and why the Synoptic Gospels are not 
" works of apologetic, manuals of theology, or ser- 
mons." How was it that, written at such a time 
as they were, they avoided being all this ? How 
was it (we repeat) that, in spite of the full Creed 
which they already held, they could tell the plain 
story of the Crucifixion, without a word of applica- 
tion, or interpretation, or theology, or apologetic — 
without a syllable to reveal that anything is happen- 
ing but a human tragedy — an unmitigated histo- 
rical disaster, an inexplicable withdrawal of God ? 
Such criticism as this leaves out the one phenomenon 
that it is called upon to explain. 

The fatal weakness of this type of criticism comes, 
as we have seen, from its tendency to isolate the 
Synoptic material from all that might give it worth. 
It is taken out of its atmosphere and handled in 
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the void. First, it is reduced to its minimum — a 
ground document in St. Mark. Then every diver- 
gence from this base, instead of being regarded as 
possibly contributing new light, is treated as over- 
work done on the top of the primal document 
through some deliberate motive. Motives of the 
most arbitrary and petty character are suggested, 
with a casualness that seems hardly serious. Intimate 
knowledge of a far-away situation is assumed. Take 
an instance or two from Mr. Thompson's book. He 
has to account for a couple of stories told by St. 
Mark being omitted by St. Matthew and St. Luke. 
Why should this be ? Probably, he suggests, be- 
cause they were not miraculous enough to suit their 
taste. Such an explanation is gratuitous. Half a 
dozen other reasons could be imagined. Yet our 
author, with other critics, is quite satisfied with it. 
Or, again, we find fewer miracle records by St. 
Mark after our Lord left Gahlee as He came towards 
Jerusalem. How was this ? Probably Peter had 
been carried away by the Galilean enthusiasm into 
ascribing wonders to the Master. Now he had seen 
his mistake, and had come to know Him better. 
This is offered as a plausible hypothesis, without 
any attempt to discuss the resolute determination 
ascribed to our Lord by all the Gospels to get away 
from the heahngs and the works of power, and leave 
them behind and to avoid them, in order to get 
forward with the higher work of the Baptism with 
which he was straitened, These instances are but 
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typical of a crowd of others, in which the suggested 
motives at work in the compilers of the narratives 
are nothing less than hypothetical speculations of a 
very modern writer, throwing off what he, at this 
far-off distance, may fancy to have been the reasons 
governing writings produced under conditions very 
remote and but superficially guessed at. They 
hardly pretend to be anything more. Yet, if this 
type of underground motive may be at work any- 
where and everywhere, what have we got to rely 
on ? Where has the real story gone to ? What 
can we count upon with any security at all ? We 
are left at last with a bare residuum of such matter 
as we can detect behind the motived over -work — 
matter which may itself have been over-worked 
already for all that we know. Then we try to rest 
the entire weight of Christian evidence on this tiny 
doubtful deposit, itself suspect and uncertain ; and, 
no doubt, thus isolated and sterilised, it is totally 
unable by itself to bear the pressure. It goes 
under. 

Mr. Thompson argues that the earlier the docu- 
ment, the less is the amount of miracle recorded. 
The argument has no value so far as it rests on Q ; 
for Q, so far as we know its purpose, would obviously 
not have been concerned to record miracles. Does 
Mr. Thompson mean that if we had the earliest 
record, there would have been no miracles at all ? 
If so, we are totally without an idea of what that 
record would have been. The conclusion would 
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simply be that we have no reliable record at all. 
Miracles may be gone : but so are the Gospels. 

Here, again, Criticism has failed to accomplish 
the one task for which it exists. It has got to 
account for the existence of Christianity ; for the 
intense and passionate effect produced by a dis- 
tinct and vivid and most real Personality ; for the 
unique supremacy exercised by this Personality, so 
that He seemed to those who knew Him to be 
able to offer Himself to entire humanity as its all- 
sufficing Consolation and its only adequate Support. 
To them He stood apart, outside human sin, above 
all conceivable criticism, absolutely self-sufficient, 
the Master Whom to follow was in itself eternal 
lifec. It seemed to them but a little thing that such 
a One, so strong to save, should inevitably show 
Himself to be a Healer and a Redeemer from sin.. 
We want to know how it happened that they so 
thought of Him and so believed. This Criticism 
only says that it cannot possibly imagine. It can 
only suppose that all this came in afterwards upon 
a story that has practically disappeared. There is 
nothing in the shadowy Jesus that is left to us to 
explain the exceptional effect that He produced. 
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II 

Two quite special characteristics of the Jesus 
represented to us through the Synoptic record are 
wholly omitted in Mr. Thompson's book. No 
attempt at their treatment, no recognition of their 
existence, is even offered. Yet they belong to the 
very heart of the matter. 

1. Jesus is represented by the Gospels as having 
taken up a very definite and deliberate attitude 
towards His own works of power. He did them 
under certain recognised conditions, especially at 
the beginning of a ministry, whether in Judaea or in 
Galilee. But He set prescribed limitations on them. 
He profoundly distrusted the general effect produced 
by them. He got steadily away from them, moving 
out into desert places and far frontiers to avoid 
their opportunity. He was weary of a generation 
that sought after them. He broke up the crowds 
who desired more and more of them. He did ever 
less and less of them. That which is most remark- 
able is that the nearer men came within His circle 
the less they had of " miracle." They did not need 
to " rise and walk " as they learned what it was to 
have their sins forgiven. They need not be spared 
the pain and distress of life, the closer they drew to 
Him Who was sufficient for all their needs. Inside 
the ring of intimate disciples no wonders, at last, 
were done at all. And this law reaches its climax 
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in the Master Himself. Of Him it is essentially 
true that, while saving others, He will not save 
Himself. Others may be fed with bread in the 
wilderness, but for Him, Who is Lord of aU, no stones 
may be turned into bread. The old woman with 
the issue can be freed from the bondage of Satan. 
But He, the Master, must pass, unresistingly and 
unaided by angels, under the Power of Darkness. 
For Himself, no miracle at all. And the closer you 
are to Him the less wiU you have of it. Wonder- 
work was merely a premonitory signal — an inevit- 
able outbreak of the work that was going for- 
ward — a sign that the energy of the Kingdom was 
beginning to stir. 

And this dehberate limitation of His own power 
was no accident — ^no unreasoned or unconscious 
instinct. It expressed a purpose that had been won 
by Him out of severe penitential discipline, wrought 
out in long wresthngs of soul, under the stars and 
with the wild beasts in the wilderness, tempted of 
Satan. That strange story of the Temptation, 
which can only come from Him Himself, turns, 
surely, on this very matter. Possessed, as He felt 
Himself, of the Spirit which had fallen upon Him 
by Jordan, he must determine absolutely the hnes 
under which He would be in full control of its 
activities. There must be no arbitrariness in its 
exercise, no light and loose rehance upon its aid. It 
must be bound down under the strict limits of the 
moral wiU. It must be kept utterly free from all 
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suspicion of self-regard or self-assertion. It must 
be secured against hasty exaltation and extrava- 
gances of faith. It must be kept down in its sub- 
ordinate place. It must never confuse or disturb 
the purity of the strong intention which wiU take 
no other way but God's own for the winning of the 
Kingdom. 

Here, then, we have this extraordinary revelation 
of the inside of our Lord's mind at the beginning of 
His endowment with these unusual powers, and we 
have this unique exhibition of the spiritual struggle 
that is involved in possessing such powers. We see 
that before He began their use He had taken their 
exact measure, and had allotted them their precise 
and limited place, and had won complete moral 
control, guided by a rare moral insight, over His 
use of them, and knew how little He would be served 
by them in His own needs, for Whom the Word of 
God was to be sufficient without any stones being 
turned into bread to satisfy His hunger, and Who 
was forbidden to leap off pinnacles in the blind faith 
that the angels of God would uphold Him lest He 
should dash His foot against a stone. Is not this, 
then, the most remarkable thing about our Lord — 
not that He worked wonders of healing and help, 
but that He knew and determined precisely when 
and where He would not work them ? His exhi- 
bition of power was absolutely fixed by ethical 
considerations and was foreseen by Him to be 
limited by ethical conditions. The capacity so to 
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work involved Him in the great temptation of His 
life. And aU that He afterwards did in the way of 
casting out devils was but the proof that He had 
won self-control in the secret agony of strife with 
Satan in the wilderness. He Himself traced all 
His power to cast devils out to that dark struggle. 
It was then that He had bound the strong man and 
stripped him of his armour. And, by virtue of the 
supreme victory, it is easy for Him to go about 
" spoiling his goods " and setting the prisoners free. 
So he said. And in estimating His power and work, 
it is surely of vital importance to take into con- 
sideration His own mind about them thus revealed 
to us — His own estimate and account of their place 
in His scheme — His own spiritual wresthng over 
the issues involved in them. In judging them it is 
essential to know how He HimseK thought about 
them and judged them. Yet here is a book wholly 
about them which never even refers to our Lord's 
own witness about His own works. It never intro- 
duces material that obviously lies at the very heart 
of the subject. It never hints that the Synoptic 
record includes this precious and intimate evidence, 
or notes how remarkable it is that the inner spiritual 
agony over the use of this strange energy should 
have occurred, and should have been carefully 
recorded. Certainly, the Master and the writers of 
the record must have been conscious of the moral 
problems involved in the witness of mighty works. 
They were aware of the risks, and recognised the 
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limitations. Criticism is bound to take account of 
this in estimating the evidence for that occurrence 
and for their place in the Gospel appeal. 

2. Then there is one assumption made throughout 
every syllable of the record which it is necessary 
to account for and explain. It is that assumption, 
on which we have already touched, that the Master 
stands clear above the reach of man's criticism. 
He never consults any one. He never needs advice. 
He never takes their mind into His consideration. 
They do not affect His counsel. That is, somehow, 
the impossible thing. This repression was in them 
instinctive. They could not have said why. Ob- 
viously, they did not count in His judgment. They 
could not be on His level. They were never in 
possession of His secret. Once, and once only, the 
bolder and chief of them, in the heat of his gene- 
rosity and devotion, ventured to protest against 
the Master's decision and to proffer his own advice. 
" This be far from Thee, Lord." And the answer 
flung back made him aware of a limit which he must 
never presume to cross again. " Get thee behind 
me, Satan. Thou savourest not the things that be 
of God ; but the things that be of man." This 
isolation, this independence, this loneliness, this 
supremacy, of the one central figure pervades the 
entire presentation. It cannot have been due to 
afterthought and over-working ; for it is inwoven 
into the very texture of the narrative and is insepar- 
able from it. Jesus never includes Himself with 
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others, as one among them. He includes them in 
Himself. He can make them one with Him ; but 
He is never one with them. His personality is of 
such unique worth that it alone counts, and they 
in it. And this can be expressed without the 
slightest blur on the exquisite impression of humility 
and self-obliteration which is the cardinal note of 
His character. 

This impression of His solitary self-sufficiency is 
there, imbedded in the entire record, as an inevitable 
characteristic of the experience which companion- 
ship with Jesus involved. Under the dominance of 
this impression it seemed to them merely natural 
that He Who stood outside all criticism should 
Himself stand over the ancient law of God and 
authoritatively criticise its limitations. It caused 
them no shock or surprise to hear Him make personal 
claims which, in any other case, would be inexpli- 
cable and intolerable. They could accept without 
question the assertion that He alone would give 
worth at the last judgment to any acts of mercy or 
help done for the suffering and the poor, and that 
life and death hung in confessing or denying His 
Name. All this belongs to Him by some undoubted 
prerogative, which has ceased for them to be open 
to any doubt or hesitation. It is this unqualified 
personal predominance which makes His works of 
power fall into their places. It is portrayed in the 
story as a sheer moral necessity. It was impossible 
to be with Him and not to faU into thi s utter subordi- 
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nation to Him. Afterwards, as they considered and 
pondered over their experience, they could not but 
see in it the witness of that which they had now 
learned to pronounce Divine. Yet it was, in all its 
form and expression, purely human. That which 
they recognised to be Divine showed itself simply 
in the unique and solitary pre-eminence into which 
it raised the manhood of their Master. 

Now, this impression of His being on a plane 
beyond their criticism is an essential and crucial 
feature in the Apostolic experience. If it is dropped 
out, then that experience is not taken account of, 
is not reported, is not interpreted. It is shorn of 
its full significance. It is left unsolved. But under 
the treatment applied to the narrative by the book 
now under consideration this sense of the Master's 
incomparable elevation seems entirely to vanish. 
We appear to be standing above Him. We pass 
free criticism on His conduct and teaching. We 
note His ignorance, His lack of outlook, His tenta- 
tive policies. His doubtful motives. We wonder 
how much He was involved in the blunders and 
exaggerations made by the enthusiasm of His 
friends. He is regarded as liable to their silly 
misunderstandings. He shares their confusion 
of thought, their social limitations, their narrow 
prejudices. We have to adopt a tone of apology 
for Him. In aU this we have dropped altogether 
away from the Gospel temper, the Gospel attitude. 
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We have left out of our picture that particular note 
in the impression that He made upon His followers, 
on which their final estimate of His significance 
depends. We have ceased to accept their estimate 
of Him just when it is most remarkable and sugges- 
tive. We have failed to give a valid account of the 
deepest element in their experience. It was through 
this inarticulate and spontaneous surrender of their 
very selves to His personal authority in actual ex- 
perience that they found it inteUigible to commit 
their very lives to Him Who rose from the dead. 
It was just this mastery over their whole being which 
interpreted itself in the after-Creed. He had been 
among them ; yet He was never of them. He was 
so utterly like them ; yet so utterly unlike ; so 
identified with man ; yet so profoundly and in- 
herently and incomparably alone. This had been 
the problem, the dilemma, of their strange experi- 
ence. Here was a man saying and claiming what 
no sane man could ever say and claim. There was 
no solution of this antithesis to be found within the 
terms of His life with them on earth. Only in the 
light of the Resurrection did it explain itself. Only 
in the formula " It is not I that live, but Christ that 
liveth in me " did the inexplicable experience dis- 
cover its justification. Any presentation, therefore, 
of that experience which strips it of this pervading 
character has omitted the heart of the whole matter. 
It has failed to exhibit the problem which it has 
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undertaken to solve. It has reduced the historical 
materials below the level at which they can natu- 
rally account either for the works or words of power 
attributed to the Master while on earth, and for 
the after-belief which found in these materials its 
adequate ground. 
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[Criticism as expressed in Mr. Thompson's book on 
Miracles ^ regards the belief in miracles as proceed- 
ing from the failure to see God in the normal and 
from the primitive ignorance of uniform laws. The 
following discourse, preached before the University 
of Oxford, tries to show that it was through belief 
in law, and through finding God in the uniformity 
of Nature, that the Jew went on to a fuller belief. 
As, originally, it had been his ethical experiences 
which led him to discover in Nature a God of Law, 
so his deeper spiritual outlook led him to find in 
Nature a God Who could make all things new.] 

Wisdom is the brightness of the Everlasting Life, 
the unspotted mirror of the " Power of God and 
the image of His goodness." " Wisdom," we read 
in the Book of that name (vii. 26, 27), " is more 
beautiful than the sun, and above the order of the 
stars. Being compared with the light, also she is 

' Miracles in the New Testament. By the Rev. J. M. Thompson. 
Arnold, 3s. 6d. net. 
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found before it." Can the rapture and exultation 
of knowledge go beyond this famous passage ? Is 
it not worthy to be set by the side of the noblest 
phrases in which Plato has made immortal the 
honour of Intellectual Beauty ? And no doubt, as 
we read the Hebraistic parallel, touched as it is by 
Hellenic influence, we glide into believing that we 
are handling the same thought and moving in the 
same atmosphere that is familiar to us in Greek 
philosophy. We suppose that, in the praise of 
Wisdom, we are speaking of the high metaphysic 
by which we may hope to hold communion -with 
Absolute Being. 

And is it not, therefore, rather surprising to us to 
find that for the Jew the knowledge about which he 
uses this exalted language is not metaphysic, but 
physical science ? He is not absorbed in abstrac- 
tions and generalisations. He is not seeking the 
Unconditional, nor defining the Absolute. His 
interests are all concrete and immediate. His 
wonder is spent upon the world that lies about 
his feet. His curiosity is kindled by sheer observa- 
tion of facts. He desires, above all, to get to the 
bottom of the things that he sees and feels. This 
wisdom of his which he worships as a knight worships 
his lady, this wisdom which is the " breath of the 
Power of God, a pure influence flowing from the 
glory of the Almighty," is a wisdom, near, real, and 
familiar, which teaches him certain knowledge of 
" the things that are — namely, to know how the 
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world was made, and the operation of the elements, 
the alternation of the turning of the sun, and the 
change of seasons ; the circuit of years, and the 
position of stars ; the natures of living creatures 
and the furies of wild beasts ; the violence of winds 
and the reasonings of man ; the diversities of plants 
and the virtues of roots ; and all such things as 
are either secret or manifest." These are the things 
that she has taught him. She has shown him also 
how the principal things for the whole use of man's 
life are water, fire, iron, salt, flower of wheat, honey, 
milk, and the blood of the grape, and oil and cloth- 
ing — so precise and so exact has been her careful 
specification of man's bodily needs. Always in this 
Wisdom literature we find this dehght in catalogues, 
inventories, classifications, that carry you through 
every scale of gradation, from the cedars of Lebanon 
to the hyssop that grows on the walls. 

It is for the sake of this direct intelligence of 
things as they are that the Jew has sought her 
and gloried in her, and loved her above health and 
beauty and preferred her above sceptres and thrones, 
and esteemed riches as nothing in comparison with 
her. It is science, natural and political, that he 
finds so entirely satisfying. And more especially 
does he learn from her to delight in the charac- 
teristic which we have been taught to associate so 
intimately with the revelation of modern science 
— the uniformity of law. " Wisdom goeth from 
end to end mightily, and sweetly ordereth all 
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things." That is its note. That is its crown of 
glory. By wisdom everything is in its place ; 
everything has its season ; everything moves accord- 
ing to settled rhythm ; everything can be accounted 
for in its own time. " The works of the Lord are 
exceeding good, and whatever He commandeth 
shall be accompHshed in due season. And no man 
may say, ' What is this ? Wherefore is that ? ' 
For at time convenient all shall be sought out," 
" He hath made all things for their use. All things 
are double, one against another, and He hath made 
nothing imperfect. One establisheth the good of 
another." Law, order, cohesion, and purpose — 
these are the notes of aU its action. So this wisdom 
" entereth into lowly souls and maketh them friends 
of God " by revealing to them the universe in a 
co-ordinated scheme, which can only be imderstood 
in its entire sum. Each minute detail belongs to 
the whole, and finds its justification through this 
coherent relationship. All is allotted, measured, 
fixed, correlated. Nothing can faU outside this 
rational intelligence which " remaining one with 
itself, moveth through all things." Even those 
things which seem at first sight to be evil have 
their proper functions and accomplish a true end. 
So that a man cannot say, " This is worse than 
that," for in time they will all be approved. 

We see how deeply the Jew has laid hold of this 
scientific realism. And it is important to notice 
that this ideal of the Uniformity of Law was not a 
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dream only of special experts and thinkers in their 
studies, adoring Wisdom as it was known in books, 
but passed out to become part of the very sub- 
stance of the popular imagination, so that, in the 
Psalms sung in public worship, the delight in the 
fixity and certainty of law breaks out continually 
where natural causes are under review. 

It is good to dwell on this natural characteristic 
of the Jew. For we know well, in the traditional 
debates over the evidences for miracles, how we are 
told that people in old days never looked for God's 
working in the normal and natural order of things, 
but were always on the lookout for the strange and 
the freakish and the sudden and the surprising, as 
the signals of God's immediate presence. 

And, of course, there are historical periods in 
which human ignorance is utterly at the mercy of 
marvels ; and there are Lives of the Saints, familiar 
to us all, which appear to have no conception of 
what a fact is or of what evidence means. These 
stories amuse by their childlike simplicity or irritate 
by their childish silliness, according to the conscious- 
ness with which they are written, or the mood in 
which they are read. They certainly cannot count 
for proof of anything except of a state of mind 
which imagines that the further you get from 
reality, the nearer you get to God. But at any 
rate this temper is in absolute contradiction with 
all the deep and serious teaching of the Old Testa- 
ment. What we see there is that the more the Jew 
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came to himself, the more he purged himself of this 
heathen delight in all that was mythical and mar- 
vellous. As his Scripture grew, it shook off this 
glamorous coil of fable. And more and more de- 
cisively it struck its own note of admiration and 
praise for the work of God in the world of Nature. 
It looked out at the world with clear eyes and a 
joyful amazement ; and what it detected above all 
else, as typical and characteristic of God's mani- 
festation in Nature, was the unqualified security of 
law. " Thou hast laid the foundations of the earth, 
and they abide." That is the glory of it. " 
Lord, Thy Word abideth for ever in heaven." 
" They continue this day according to Thine ordi- 
nance, for all things serve Thee." " He hath made 
them fast for ever and ever. He hath given them 
a law which cannot be broken." " Thou hast 
set the waters bounds which they cannot pass, nor 
turn again to cover the earth." A law which cannot 
be broken ; bounds which cannot be passed. These 
are the signals by which God is known. This is 
the Divine haU-mark. Those Bible writers gloried 
in the sense of measure, of certainty, of proportion, 
of Hmit, of regularity, of stability, which the spec- 
tacle of Nature's drama reiterated before their eyes 
from generation to generation. Especially they 
loved and recognised the punctuality of every 
natural operation — the punctuality of stars in their 
fixed circles ; " He telleth the number of stars, and 
caUeth them all by their names " — the punctuality 
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of morning and evening, of seed-time and harvest, 
of winter and summer, of sun and moon. These 
would never fail. On these man might ever count 
and depend, as the very type of orderly and per- 
sistent and enduring recurrence. On their regu- 
larity of return he could frame his days and build 
up a coherent system. " The eyes of all wait upon 
Thee, Lord, and Thou givest them their meat in 
due season." 

" In due season," in fit places, by rule, at certified 
times, according to a sure measure, with punctual 
security of purpose, under set and known Hmita- 
tions — so everything in Nature was done. So the 
strong heavens and the enduring mountains pro- 
claimed^the mountains which are the type of the 
Divine power, just because " they may not be re- 
moved, but stand fast for ever." Everything in 
its own order. That was the message which spoke 
to them out of the face of Nature, and, in the thrill 
of so recognising it, they sang of the moon appointed 
for certain seasons, and of the sun that knoweth 
his going down ; of springs which run, in ordained 
channels, among the hills ; of beasts that know 
where and when to find in them their drink ; of 
birds that build in the branches made for the pur- 
pose ; and of fir-trees allotted to the stork ; and 
high hills made fit for wild goats to find refuge in ; 
and stony rocks where the rabbits may burrow. 
The night with its kindly covering is the signal to 
the lions that it is now their time to find food ; and. 
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as the morning sun arises, the wild beast is with- 
drawn to his proper lair. His part is done ; "he 
lays him down in his den." Another takes up the 
role. For lo ! at his own true hour, in obedience 
to the punctual call, moving into his place in the 
rhythmic scene, man steps out to his appointed task, 
and fulfils his allotted labour, until the hour strikes 
for his daily release, and the evening summons him 
home. Ah ! the superb splendour of this unchang- 
ing scene ; of this drama rehearsed in unbroken 
sequences, age after age, in tireless regularity ! And 
this purpose was not merely utilitarian. True, the 
primary form in which purpose begins to be recog- 
nised by the Jew, as by the Greek, was in the 
adaptation of things for use, and especially for 
human use. But the Jew's admiration does not in 
the least arrest itself on this narrow ground. It 
recognises Divine purpose in the very existence of 
Law as such. It gives praise to God for the law by 
which all things live. Merely in being what they 
are, they praise Him — ^merely by performing their 
true function, according to their place in the entire 
scheme. So fire and heat, snow and vapour, praise 
Him, by being fire and heat, snow and vapour. So 
wind and storm praise Him, in no other sense than 
that they fulfil His Word. " Let them praise the 
Name of the Lord " for this one reason that " He 
spake the word and they were made ; He com- 
manded and they were created." They took natural 
form ; they were fashioned in obedience to a certain 
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law. Let them live according to the law, and by 
so living they sing His praise. So the great hymn 
Benedicite asserts. It calls upon all natural things 
to be themselves ; and, by virtue of so acting, 
Nature, speaking through man, her true and ap- 
pointed priest, constitutes one consummate chorus. 
Now, how did a whole people arrive, two or three 
thousand years ago, at a conclusion which we 
proudly imagine to be the peculiar truth which 
physical science has in our own day slowly and 
with difficulty begun to compel us to acknowledge ? 
How did they succeed in this surprising intellec- 
tual feat ? Well, the process of their arrival is 
as interesting as the conclusion reached. For they 
came to it from an ethical major premise. First, 
they had laid hold, tight and fast, on the ideal of 
God as a God of righteousness ; and by righteous- 
ness they meant rectitude. He was a God Who 
kept His Word, a God on Whom man could rely, 
a God Who was faithful and sure, a God with 
Whom was no change, neither shadow of turning, 
a God Who was no mere man that he should repent, 
a God Who could be counted upon to abide stead- 
fast to His covenant and promise that He made to 
a thousand generations, a God of moral purpose, 
bent on a far-off end that He would most certainly 
achieve. This was the God of Israel, the God 
Whose counsels stand firm like strong mountains, 
and Whose judgments never swerve, the God of 
eternal purpose, of deliberate intention, of invin- 
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cible will, the High God inhabiting eternity, Who 
would, without fail, carry His work through to the 
end, " because He is One Who can never faint or 
grow weary." Such was their faith ; and how 
easy, how natural the transition from this moral 
conception of God to the God Whom Nature re- 
vealed to them ! " The Word of the Lord endureth 
for ever." That was the text that carried them 
over from the ethical to the physical world. They 
searched for corroboration in Nature of their trust 
in a God of Righteousness, and found the evidence 
for Him in all those deep foundations of the earth 
which never shook — ^in the mountains, that stood 
rooted and could never be removed ; in that great 
deep, which knew no defect of time or change ; in 
those stars, which came and went in their unbroken 
succession ; in these untiring recurrences of days 
and seasons and years, by which, in the unutter- 
able silence of the heavens, " one day telleth 
another, and one night certifieth another ; " in 
the fixsd and sure order which set everything its 
bounds, and " meted out the water by measure 
and made a weight for the winds, a decree for the 
rain, and a way for the lightning, and ordained the 
path that the wild fowl knoweth, and set a bridle 
on Leviathan, to turn him whither he would." 
That was the God Whom they knew already, and 
loved and adored in the heart of their worship, and 
Who showed Himself as the Master of their souls 
in that school of dehghtful discipline of which the 
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statutes and commandments, testimonies and laws, 
were as honey on the mouth, and dearer than gold 
and silver. This God of their spiritual life was the 
very same whom they now recognised over all this 
wide face of earth and sky. Therefore they re- 
velled in the perfection of law, so old, so unvarying, 
so minute. " In wisdom has He made all." God 
Himself will challenge man to contemplate this 
eternal order of His in Nature. " Where wast thou 
when I laid the foundation of the earth ? " " Who 
determined the measures of it, or who stretched the 
line upon it ? Whereupon were the foundations 
thereof fastened 1 Or who laid the corner-stone 
thereof ? Who shut up the sea in bars ? And 
provided for darkness a decree, and set bars and 
doors ? Hast thou entered into the springs of the 
sea ? Canst thou bind the sweet influences of the 
Pleiades, or loose the bonds of Orion ? Knowest 
thou the ordinances of the heaven ? Canst thou 
number the clouds by wisdom ? " So the splendid 
taunt is flung into the ear of Job until he lays his 
hand upon his mouth overwhelmed by a glory of 
a God who reveals Himself through the minute 
carefulness of natural law. 

And it will be seen that, though the Jew arrives 
at this dominant conception of the law through his 
ethical interest, he did not play the pathetic fallacy, 
and try to force moral purposes upon Nature, and 
turn her into a didactic allegory. No ; it was 
rather that he found in law as such the equivalent 
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in Nature to that which showed itself as moral 
law in the area of human conduct. Moral law was 
man's own peculiar prerogative. " The fear of the 
Lord " — that is his own special form of the wisdom 
which weighed the winds in a measure. " To 
depart from evil " — ^that is the special form by 
which he partakes in the understanding which 
decrees a way for the rain. For things outside 
man it was enough to exist. Simply the fact that 
they obeyed a law of their being, which made them 
what they were and allotted them a place and 
function in an ordered whole, constituted their 
glory. By this they gave their praise. The mere 
fixity of the decree which governed and ordained 
their activities was that in them which corre- 
sponded to the rectitude characteristic of God, and 
demanded by God from man. Laws in Nature 
corresponded to duty in man without any con- 
fusion or mingling of the term, according to the 
same high feeling that made Wordsworth, in the 
very spirit of the Jew, recognise the reflection of 
duty in that which " preserved the stars from wrong, 
and kept the most ancient heaven fresh and strong." 
We can see this very transition made, in its most 
winning and effective form, in that memorable 
psalm which chants the praise of the sun in the 
heavens in the same breath in which it sings the 
glory of the law of the Lord converting the soul. 
" Two worlds are ours," so it seems to say. And 
both are one, for each is akin to the other, and 
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releases the other's secret — each delivers onemessage. 
As your eyes travel from one to the other, you feel 
no breach. You are facing ever one identical type 
of Being. Out there, in the wide spaces, " The 
heavens declare the glory of God, and the firmament 
showeth His handiwork." And they declare it by 
sheer force of punctual uniformity — " One day 
telleth another, and one night certifieth another." 
In the regular and rhythmic certification lies the 
glory of God. This certification goes on in silence ; 
it needs no ulterior word, for it speaks of itself, 
by the soundless certainty of its unbroken record. 
" There is neither speech nor language ; but their 
voices are heard among them." And supreme in 
all the moving drama is the great untiring sun, 
which rises out of its appointed tabernacle and 
travels " forth from the uttermost part of the 
heavens and runneth about unto the end of it again." 
Watch it, searching all hidden things, obedient to 
its set purpose. Watch it, and as you watch it you 
have passed into the other world within, which re- 
peats in its own moral necessities the cadences of 
that Eternal Order which keeps heaven and earth 
in their place. " The law of the Lord is an unde- 
filed law, converting the soul ; the testimony of the 
Lord is sure, and giveth wisdom unto the simple." 
" The fear of the Lord is clean, and endureth for 
ever ; the judgments of the Lord are true, and 
righteous altogether." Such was the Jew; such 
was the temper of the Old Covenant. 
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Now what I desire you to recognise and consider 
is that this is the moral and spiritual background 
out of which emerges the record of the wonder- 
work attributed to Jesus Christ our Lord. Every 
behever in the power of His Name to heal the sick 
or raise the dead came to that belief through his 
absolute reliance in a God of faith and fixity and 
order, manifested in the majestic uniformity of 
Nature and in the unswerving vigour of the moral 
law. This was the common conviction of every 
religious Jew ; and it was the religious Jews who, 
mainly, came to Christ. 

And not only had each disciple of the Lord already 
held this belief with passion and with joy, and sung 
it out in psalms of thoughtful adoration, but also 
he had, at the moment of our Lord's appearing, 
verified his confidence in this God Who knows no 
change nor shadow of turning under a very severe 
test. For he had passed under a tremendous 
spiritual experience ; he had been swept by the 
impetus of a large rehgious revival. He had found 
himself mastered by the sway of a dominant per- 
sonahty whom he had thought to be the very 
Christ. Every behever in Jesus had first been in 
the grip of the Baptist ; he had been shaken as 
a reed in the wind by the overpowering force of 
that amazing voice. Surely, if ever there was a 
nucleus round which imagination would weave its 
spells of wonder it was to be found in the lean, 
brown figure fed on the wild food of the land, clad 
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in rough goat's hair, delivering his message of 
thunder and storm, until the entire heart of a people 
bent and broke under its stress. Surely here, if 
ever, legends and miracles would spontaneously 
express the wrought tension of a multitudinous 
emotion. Yet there was not one such story told of 
him. And when, long after, our Lord took His 
followers to recover their trembling faith back to 
the old familiar places that were still alive with the 
vivid memories of that revival by Jordan, their 
verdict, as they recalled their old emotion, was 
summed up in a phrase, " John did no miracle." 
He was wonderful ; he held our souls in his hand ; 
he appeared to us to be the Messiah come at last. 
And all was true that he said. Yet we never heard 
of any deed of power ascribed to him. " John did 
no miracle." 

This was the Jew's mind at our Lord's coming — 
so sane and steadfast and actual. How ludicrous, 
then, to assume that his case can be matched with 
mediaeval superstitions about St. Thomas of Canter- 
bury, or that his state of mind corresponds to the 
glamorous and untrammelled imagination of a 
Hindu ! How unhistorical to imagine that he 
would be sure to find it natural to throw out his 
spiritual excitement in the form of legend and 
miracle ! How desperately against the facts it is 
to suppose that he, the Jew, sought for evidence of 
God in the abnormal because he could not find it 
in the normal, or wanted a breach in Nature for 
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God to look through ! On the contrary, his whole 
religion was bound up in a God manifested through 
law, of Whose mind and goodness and pity normal 
and fixed Nature was the direct and unceasing 
expression. 

But why, then, did the Jew who so utterly be- 
lieved in the normal and the natural come to 
believe in the Resurrection of Jesus Christ from the 
dead 1 Why did this very same man who asked 
of John the Baptist no miracle find it natural and 
obvious and indubitable that Jesus Christ should 
do mighty works ? Why this difference ? There 
must be some reason to account for it. The Hindu, 
the medisevalist, do not understand what they are 
about when they spin their magic tales for the 
relief of their childish enthusiasm. They have 
never known what a fact means. They have never 
beheved in history. They have never thought of 
God identifying His purpose with actual historical 
facts, with the real events of a rational story. But 
the Jew has done and known aU this. For him 
fact is Divine. God is seen at work in history as 
in Nature. Natural science is his Gospel. How, 
then, does he hold with the record of the Virgin 
Birth and the empty tomb ? That is what we have 
got to explain. 

Here is a man who believes that God can never 
change. Why, out of that very behef, does he go 
on to ascribe to Him a convulsion which changed 
the entire life of Humanity ? Here is a man who 
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relies on the inflexible Will of a God Who will by 
no means clear the guilty. Why, out of the heart 
of the reliance, does he come to look to the same 
God to cancel the doom which the past has made 
inevitable — to reverse the order which history has 
imposed ? " The soul that sinneth, it shall die." 
That is the inexorable verdict of the Divine Judge. 
Yet now this Jew of the Mosaic Covenant declares 
that the Judge Himself saves the sinner, through 
the death that He is doomed to die, from the 
judgment that He has Himself pronounced. 

There must have been some strong, valid, ade- 
quate reason at work upon him to explain this 
momentous change in his idea of what God would 
do. That is the reason that we have got to find ; 
and, when we look for it we find it, I would plead, 
in the spiritual discoveries to which his very loyalty 
to the God of law had brought him. The Jew 
had praised the Divine character of unswerving law 
until it had defeated itself. If the normal and the 
fixed and the legal were the final determination 
and standard by which man was to be taught, 
then his spiritual experience told him he was shut 
fast in prison. He was self-convicted. He was 
dead. Who could dehver him from the sentence 
of death ? He himself was powerless. If there is 
nothing but the Covenant of Obedience to stand 
between God and his soul, then he is lost. Surely 
then the law could not be God's last Word. Some- 
thing that went beyond law was wanted to outdo 
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the fatal consequences of past action. The law 
was just and good and holy ; but it slew. There- 
fore a new Word was wanted to carry forward, on 
to a fresh level, the work of the old Word which 
had come to arrest. The new was not in contra- 
diction with the old, for it was its needful issue. 
The old demanded the new. The normal cried out 
for the exceptional. Human nature had been 
driven to expect an arrival which would lift it to 
a new plane of being. It is all to be done by Him 
Who comes not to destroy, but to fulfil. He fulfils. 
Yes ; but He fulfils not by a merely natural growth 
from within, but by an act which no natural man 
could have achieved. He stands absolutely alone 
in the doing of it. There is no other with whom 
to compare Him. Not even the greatest of the 
inspired men, not even John the Baptist ! 

And therefore, while John, who brought no new 
power into play and could not save and deliver, 
did no miracle, this Jesus Christ, Who enables a 
man to be born again as from his mother's womb, 
stands wholly apart in His unique significance, and 
has power to change and transfigure humanity by 
His Presence in its flesh. He is not one Man 
among many, however exalted. He is the only 
Man, the New Man, the first creation of a purged 
and regenerate humanity. He breaks the yoke of 
the traditional and hereditary sin. He makes an 
utterly original beginning. Therefore we cannot be 
surprised if His birth is not as other births. He 
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throws into His human nature the full force of His 
sinlessness, and therefore we cannot be surprised 
if it is impossible that He should be bom of death 
or that His flesh shall see corruption. We have no 
measure or standard of the power which a sinless 
humanity would be able to put out over its fellows ; 
the facts recorded for us by those with whom Jesus 
came in contact are our only evidence of what it 
would mean. But these facts fall very naturally 
into place, if it be true that the only man whose 
faculties sin has never curtailed or thwarted is in 
activity upon the scene. These activities, these 
wonders are all human and natural. Yes ; but by 
this we mean human and natural under the terms 
of a sinless manhood and of a Divine Indwelling. 
They are the inevitable effects, in and on our 
human nature, if once it has been raised to a higher 
power than any of which we can, by ourselves, 
have had experience. They are the signs that our 
nature has been changed from what it is in us, with 
our maimed capacities and our lowered vitality on 
which sin has worked its degradation. It has been 
born again into newness of life, and it cannot but 
be transformed into novel potencies and endowed 
with efficacy beyond all that our experience can 
anticipate. And just in this transformation lies 
our redemption, our salvation. If Jesus Christ had 
been nothing more than we are, we should not be 
saved by His coming. He would have left us where 
we were. It was because He was so different that 
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we can in Him be changed. It is because He, by- 
living and dying, did a deed which He alone and 
no other could do that therefore He rose from the 
dead and enabled us to rise with Him. 

The Incarnation, then, does not gain in true value 
by being stripped of all that is exceptional or more 
than normal. It is itself, from end to end, excep- 
tional and more than normal ; and only by virtue 
of being so can it be our redemption. Christ comes 
into the flesh in order to change aU that the flesh 
has, by our sin, come to mean to us. A changed 
nature is the very secret and heart of His offer. 
Therefore the signs and signals of a wonderful and 
unprecedented change accompany, inevitably. His 
coming. No one else, by dying, could redeem the 
whole world ; and therefore His Death stands 
whoUy alone, in its character and in its result. 
No one but He coxild have been so raised from the 
dead. Redemption is the purpose of the Incarna- 
tion ; and the Incarnation therefore itself is mis- 
understood if it does not force us to translate all 
that human nature has normally been to us into 
the new terms of a redeemed life. " Behold, old 
things have passed away, old things now become 
new." That is the signiflcance of Christ Incarnate. 
And that which we call " miraculous " is the effect 
and the proof of this newness in our manhood. 
Miracle is the outward reflex of the new redemption. 
It reveals to us what the old facts come to under 
the new conditions. 

G 
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Fact ! That is the key-word which still always 
binds together Christianity and science. Both stand 
absolutely on facts, on experience. For a religious 
appeal is not primarily to logic or to theory, or to 
metaphysic, but to facts — facts of immediate human 
feeling, facts of personal experimental value, facts 
of human and shared experiences. It simply de- 
clares that certain things happen ; certain events 
take place. Religion is an experience which it 
challenges science to deny. And if its experience 
reports facts which go beyond the normal, if it 
claims to offer evidence that the facts classified as 
natural are not ultimate in their normal condition, 
but are susceptible of a further transposition carry- 
ing them to novel issues, then it does this only 
because the Divine Wisdom, which it recognises in 
the disclosures of science, suggests and accounts for 
the new step to be taken. It is one coherent and 
consistent God Who reaches from end to end 
mightily. He it is Who creates ; and He it is Who 
then re-creates His own creation. He Who laid 
down the conditions of human birth Himself carries 
on these conditions to the level at which the New 
Man can appear Who was bom of a Virgin's womb. 
He Who had made death made also the resurrec- 
tion of the dead. There is continuity of purpose 
that holds good throughout as the process runs 
from stage to stage. By recognising God in Nature 
we recognise Him in that into which Nature passes 
as a transfigured thing. The secret of Nature leads 
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you beyond Nature. Humanity is fulfilled in that 
which, of itself, it cannot achieve. A total, unique, 
and final spiritual change, attained by an act done 
in the flesh, makes our flesh become, under its 
invading pressure, a new and living way into 
Eternal Life. That is the Incarnation ; that is the 
Redemption ; that is the Miracle of Miracles for 
which aU Nature waited and cried and travailed. 
And the demand for this change, this reversal, this 
transfiguration issues not from what is low and 
backward and uninteUigent in us, but from out of 
all that is highest, and purest, and most rational in 
our inmost being. 
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The problem of the nature and extent of the mira- 
culous is not one that can be solved by a critical 
examination of texts or an impartial weighing of 
historical evidence alone. It is intimately con- 
cerned with philosophical and scientific prob|^ms of 
a, wider and more fundamental characte^y^It raises 
the whole question of the supernatural, and of the 
limits assignable to human will in its control over 
natural agenciesy^And it is unfortunate that neither 
the critics nor the apologists of Gospel miracles 
seem as a rule sufficiently to consider the implica- 
tions of the scientific or philosophical principles 
upon which, in part at least, they base their argu- 
ments. It cannot, I think, be denied that these 
imphcations are of far-reaching importance, or that 
they need to be made expHcit — never more perhaps 
than at a time when theologians, occupied by con- 
troversies over disputed texts and documents, tend 
to lose sight of those wider theological issues with 
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which their predecessors were chiefly concerned. 
It is with the hope that attention may be directed 
to such necessary pre-suppositions of any treatment 
of the Gospel miracles — ^pre-suppositions insuffi- 
ciently examined, as it appears to me, in Mr. 
Thompson's recent book — that the following pages 
have been written. 

It was the misfortune of the older school of 
Christian apologists that in their attempt to estab- 
lish the possibility of the Gospel miracles they 
proved too much. Mozley, for example, in his 
Bampton Lectures, had no difficulty in showing 
that upon the theory of natural necessity and 
causation upheld by Hume, Mill, and the chief 
antagonists of the miraculous, miracles were not 
only possible, but in a certain sense necessary. If 
the belief in natural law and universal world-order 
has no real justification, but is in truth merely a 
mental habit engendered by customary association 
and the frequent repetition of similar sequences of 
events, there can be produced no compelling evi- 
dence why these sequences should not be broken. 
Upon this supposition the order of events exhibits 
no true necessity, is in fact miraculous, if by the 
miraculous be understood what is wholly fortuitous 
and inexplicable. The extent of human experience 
is so restricted, especially with respect to those 
natural events which are such as can come under 
direct observation, that, if the only evidence for 
necessity be empirical, the limits which can be 
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assigned to the possibility of interruptions or direct 
contradictions of those natural uniformities in which 
men place their confidence must be entirely arbitrary. 
The mere repetition of a sequence of natural events 
can as such provide no guarantee of its continuance. 
For such sequences must be limited to events which 
have fallen within recorded experience, and the 
duration of such experiences, however long con- 
tinuing, is not of itself sufficient to afford grounds 
for determining what experiences of a different or 
even contradictory character have or have not 
occurred (though unrecorded) in the past, or are 
capable of occurring in the future. If actual ex- 
perience be the only test of the reality of any 
natural event, or, putting it in another way, if the 
only evidence for an event's occurrence be a certain 
impression produced upon the mind of one or a 
number of observers, then the fact that certain 
witnesses (leaving on one side the question of their 
credibility) asserted the occurrence within their 
experience of a miraculous event provides of itself 
the same amount of evidence for the event's actual 
occurrence as can be adduced for any other event 
within the natural and normal order. As T. H. 
Green justly remarks, " Hume's only consistent way 
of attacking miracles would have been to show that 
the events in question as miraculous had never 
been believed." 

It is clear, however, that acceptance of Hume's 
conclusions with regard to natural laws and uni- 
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formities, while it might seem to provide a reason- 
able basis for a belief in miracles, would lead to 
highly dangerous consequences in other regions of 
theology. For to save the miraculous at the ex- 
pense of a belief in rational necessity is a hazardous 
proceeding. If the natural uniformities observed 
by science, if the very conception of necessity upon 
which aU argument is based, be the product of 
associations which are purely arbitrary, how will 
it be possible to preserve a belief in a Divine order 
or a rational government of the world ? Theology, 
equally with natural science, involves a behef in 
Universal Causation, it postulates " necessary " 
thought. Hume's criticism struck at the very 
foundations of logical reasoning. It was fatal, if 
true, to all branches of human speculation. It is 
consequently not surprising to find that philo- 
sophical theologians have allied themselves not to 
the empirical and materiahstic schools of thought 
which start from and accept the premisses of Hume 
and Mill, but to those ideahstic thinkers who have 
proved their severest critics. The presuppositions 
of Mozley's apologetic are to a large extent dis- 
credited. 



II 

The problem that emerges is of a somewhat 
different character. It may briefly be described as 
how to reconcile a behef in the reality of necessity 
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and natural law with a belief also in the reality of 
events which seem to involve a breach in Nature's 
uniformities. The general tendency of modern 
apologists is no longer to regard the miraculous 
character of certain events recorded in the Gospels 
as the chief evidence for the truth of the Incarna- 
tion or of the Divinity of our Lord. The tendency 
is rather to appeal to other evidences of our Lord's 
Divinity in order that the possibility of the recorded 
miracles may become more credible. Miracles are, 
it is argued, the natural expression of a Divine Will, 
but the Divine Will manifests itself equally in the 
orderly course of Nature — ^it is only in special cir- 
cumstances that it shows itself in such a striking 
^ay. And it is probable that modern apologists 
feel that they best achieve their purpose not by the 
heightening of the arbitrary, inexplicable, and in- 
comprehensible elements in the miraculous, but by 
the exhibition of its spiritual significance or the 
rational purpose which renders in some degree in- 
telh'gible what might otherwise have seemed an 
empty and unmeaning work of wonder. If by the 
miraculous be meant an absolute contradiction of 
the uniformity of Nature, the possibiUty of the 
miraculous is literally unthinkable, and the conten- 
tion that miracles have happened, or can happen, 
is inherently absurd. It is equivalent to the denial 
of causation altogether. It would be in effect a 
denial that anything in the world possesses a de- 
terminate nature, or that science can discover uni- 
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versal laws. Even the most violent breaches of the 
continuity of natural processes involve, if and when 
they happen, a recognised order of events in exist- 
ence before the interruption occurs and resumed 
after the interruption is over. 

Nothing can be called miraculous where any- 
thing may happen. Has not Gibbon somewhere 
a sardonic footnote to the effect that miracles 
became so common among a certain community 
of early Christian disciples that they usurped the 
position of the orderly course of Nature, and for 
an event to happen according to man's ordinary 
expectation was in truth a miracle ? Nevertheless, 
the behef that laws or causes, when discoverable, 
can admit of no exception, can of itself provide 
no principle by means of which it is possible to 
determine whether a particular asserted uniformity 
is an instance of universal law. And scientific 
observers become more and more chary of dog- 
matically claiming for their principles of explana- 
tion or description the dignity of universal and 
inviolable law. Arguments based ultimately upon 
the discoveries of molecular physics which were 
once used without hesitation within the regions of 
life and growth and consciousness are now seen to 
be no longer applicable. The existence of human 
free-wiU which was at one time commonly regarded 
as an hypothesis not worth consideration on account 
of its apparent conflict with the mechanical explana- 
tion of the world is now treated as at least a possi- 
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bility to be reckoned with, not inherently absurd. 
It is no longer commonly held that human volition 
as a power of real initiation involves a breach of 
the principles of the conservation of energy. The 
mechanical system of explanation is seen to be 
valid only within a narrowly limited sphere of 
apphcation, and to hold good only of substances 
possessing a determinate and ascertainable nature 
which change in accordance with mathematically 
calculable law. Into the nature of the causes which 
actually determine physical changes it can provide 
no real insight. Moreover, it is becoming increas- 
ingly clear that the self-evident necessity which 
is the distinguishing characteristic of the laws of 
mathematics is wholly different from the regularity 
and uniformity which experience discovers in the 
processes of physical change. That a triangle 
while remaining a triangle should behave like a 
circle is literally unthinkable. But we find no such 
self-evident and unconditional necessity in the laws 
which determine the occurrence of physical events 
within the temporal order. It is even frankly 
admitted by some distinguished men of science 
that purely physical changes are possible for which 
no physical cause can be assigned. Others again 
are inclined to reverse the former procedure of 
science, and to find in the processes of life and 
growth and consciousness (processes admittedly 
incapable of mechanical explanation) initiating 
agencies which are ultimately operative even in 
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the purely physical and inorganic world. Into 
these questions it is not necessary to enter. Per- 
haps to point to them will be sufficient evidence 
for the argument that if the unconditional laws of 
science are reducible in the last resort to the self- 
evident laws of mathematics, the existence of the 
miraculous need involve no breach of their con- 
tiauity — it contradicts no necessary and inviolable 
law of miad. Ability to control Nature, insight 
into the working of natural processes, the deter- 
mination and the self-control necessary to produce 
by the necessary means a desired result — these all 
vary in different individuals and differ in degree. 
The natural processes in accordance with which, 
by the help of which, the desired result is achieved 
are known very imperfectly ; the actual method 
by which human volition controls the physical 
order — the relation existing between mind and 
.matter — ^is in a certain sense not known at all. 
If our inabihty to explain a natural event is suffi- 
cient to justify us in calling it miraculous, then 
miracles confront us at every moment of our lives. 
But what really enables us to call, for instance, 
some of the mighty works recorded in the Gospels 
miraculous is the fact that they seem to testify in 
Him who wrought them to a power over Nature 
not greater only in degree than the ability or insight 
possessed by this or that individual, but greater 
than any which humanity has elsewhere known. 
Such a power may not necessarily differ in kind 
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from the power possessed by ordinary human wiUs. 
For that power, too, is in truth miraculous. We 
can, moreover, assign no hmits to the possibihties 
of human knowledge or the potentialities of human 
energy. Nor do we know what addition to human 
capacity in controlHng Nature might be brought 
by an advance towards perfect goodness. But in 
proportion as the power displayed is truly mira- 
culous, it must always pass beyond men's present 
comprehension — ^it is not whoUy intelligible in the 
light of present knowledge. Yet to hold such an 
opinion is not to be committed to the belief that 
the miraculous is wholly unintelligible and irrational 
— that it is possible to discover no reason for an 
event of whose ultimate explanation we must still 
confess our ignorance. We are unable to discover 
or to state the relation existing between mind^and 
matter, between cerebral processes and the con- 
scious life which seems to control them. We can 
see no unconditional necessity in the causes, physical 
or spiritual, by which changes in the temporal order 
are initiated. Yet this inability is no bar to men's 
use in their efforts to find reasons for physical 
events of the categories of natural science, or of 
concepts derived, whoUy or in part, from their 
experience of the conscious life of morality. Pur- 
pose, design, vohtion, desire to satisfy a spiritual 
longing, motives of greed or selfishness or ambition, 
the impelling force of patriotism or love or religion 
— ^it is in influences such as these that men look 
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for the reasons of effects in the physical order, 
startling or insignificant, produced by human will. 
Concerning the ultimate modes or methods by 
means of which will produces its results, they are 
obliged to confess their ignorance — that the final 
explanation is not one which can ignore the cate- 
gories of morality they feel assured. It is because 
of this fact that the new light thrown by modern 
criticism upon the spiritual and religious signifi- 
cance of many of the miracles recorded in the 
Gospels derives its force. It can in no sense prove 
the actual occurrence of the events which it illu- 
minates. It can never provide a final explanation 
any more than the belief that the world as a whole 
exhibits design or purpose is of itself sufficient to 
absolve men from the patient exploration of Nature's 
secret processes, or the effort to find new evidences 
of design. But in proportion as miracles cease to 
be empty wonders they become increasingly more 
and more intelligible. And if their occurrence be 
granted, and the spiritual motive which led to 
their production be clearly apparent, the difference 
between a miracle and an ordinary event produced 
by human voHtion and due to human motives isi 
again a difference principally of degree. 

Ill 

One reason why I find Mr. J. M. Thompson's 
recent book on Miracles in the New Testament un- 
satisfactory is because these and other philosophical 
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considerations, which should surely be prehminary 
to any serious criticism of the Gospel miracles, 
receive such scanty treatment. 

The definition of a miracle which Mr. Thompson 
accepts (quoted from Murray's English Dictionary) 
is in many respects unfortunate — it would not, I 
think, be accepted by any prudent apologist as an 
adequate definition of the meaning of the word 
miracle as applied to the supernatural events re- 
corded in the Gospels. A miracle is described in 
the first portion of the definition as " a marvellous 
event occurring within human experience which 
cannot have been brought about by human power 
or by the operation of any natural agency." ^ Yet 
the doctrine that we know the limits of human 
power, and can decide what is or is not possible 
by the aid of greater insight into the operations of 
natural agencies, is contradicted by every fresh 
advance of science, by every new achievement in 
man's effort to control and triumph over the material 
world. And given the hypothesis of the Incarna- 
tion, is it really possible for Theology to determine 
that our Lord's power to mould natural forces to 
His purpose was not really human, or that the 
effects which he produced within the physical order 
were in no sense due to the co-operation of the 
agencies of Nature ? Mr. Thompson's further ex- 
planation of the meaning of Murray's definition does 
not help in my opinion to make his position clearer. 

1 Miracles in the New Testament, p. 1. 
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He emphasises, and quite rightly, the importance 
of recognising the fact that the meaning of the 
miraculous depends upon a contrast between the 
normal and the abnormal, the ordinary and the 
exceptional. But he goes on to argue that the 
belief in miracles is more than the recognition of 
this contrast. The scientist, he says, explains 
miracles as " instances of natural laws which cannot 
be formulated yet, but which will be formulated 
some day. But the believer in miracles explains 
them as due to the special intervention of a super- 
natural agency which can never be formulated 
scientifically." ^ What Mr. Thompson understands 
by " supernatural " is not made clear ; but if what 
is at present insusceptible of scientific formulation 
is thereby miraculous, then we are familiar with 
such miracles in all our daily lives. For if man 
possesses a power of real initiation in the temporal 
order of the physical world (and without such power 
moraHty becomes unmeaning and responsibility a 
delusion) the influence which he exerts upon that 
order is in truth insusceptible of scientific explana- 
tion. To assert the contrary would be to deny the 
reality of human freedom. And consequently, when 
Mr. Thompson states what he considers to be the 
real problem — the problem to which his book pro- 
vides a negative answer — ^namely, " whether any 
events have, as a matter of fact, occurred within 
human experience which cannot be explained in 
iJUd., p. 4. 
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terms of the laws of Nature as at present con- 
ceived," 1 the answer which he gives ignores the 
facts. For the physical events which science formu- 
lates are in no sense explained by the descriptive 
" laws " which are the result of scientific thought. 
Experience tells us that substances change in a 
certain order and in obedience to certain rules. 
But we have no real insight into the nature of 
the necessity which governs the changing series of 
physical changes, nor have we any satisfying answer 
to the question how these changes are produced. 
And we have in our experience of changes initiated 
by human volition a fact which is literally incap- 
able of scientific formulation, which cannot even be 
described in scientific terms. 

I cannot avoid the conclusion that Mr. Thompson 
has no definite and consistent view as to the meaning 
of words such as " uniformity " or " law " of Nature. 
He speaks of miracles " breaking " the laws of 
Nature, and the whole tendency of his criticism is 
to regard such an occurrence as impossible. Yet he 
is quite prepared to admit (following Dr. Rashdall) 
that the uniformity of Nature is a postulate of 
scientific method, not a necessity of thought. And 
yet, as has been argued above, to believe that 
Nature is not uniform, to beheve, for instance, that 
nothing possesses a determinate nature, is to deny 
the possibility of thinking, is, in fact, to commit 
that intellectual suicide which, according to Mr. 
^ Miracles in the New Testament, p. 5, 
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Thompson, is "in practice " the fate of those who 
admit a miracle. He states in his concluding pages, 
somewhat curtly, that miracles are rejected by 
common sense. Yet he refuses to discuss the ques- 
tion whether miracles are to be regarded as instances 
of natural laws hitherto unknown — a discussion 
which might do much to remove those very objec- 
tions which " common sense " is apt to urge against 
the miraculous. 

Again, his whole view as to the admissibiUty or 
inadmissibihty of A friori evidence within historical 
inquiries seems to me to require much further con- 
sideration than he is prepared to allow. He states, 
on the one hand, that " no a priori principle, either 
as to the possibihty or as to the probabiUty of 
miracles, need divert us from the straight path of 
the evidential inquiry," ^ and he is emphatic that 
no historical inquirer ought to allow a desire to 
prove a particular theory to affect his judgment of 
historical truth. Yet it would not be difficult, I 
think, to show that Mr. Thompson's whole treat- 
ment of a particularly difficult problem has been 
affected by his behef that the miraculous is in some 
way contrary to human reason, and more orthodox 
critics wiU certainly think that his treatment of 
critical and textual problems has been biassed by 
a desire to prove a particular theory. On the other 
hand, he is prepared to admit that d, priori presup- 
positions may legitimately affect the question of 

I Ibid., p. 8. 
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evidence in two ways only — by disposing us to 
demand more or less evidence for the alleged his- 
torical events, or " if they were present in the 
minds of the witnesses to the miracle and influenced 
the form of their evidence." ^ And this position 
seems to me directly contrary to the position previ- 
ously maintained. I am unable to perceive a clear 
distinction between a disposition to demand more 
or less evidence for an alleged historical event and 
a disposition to be biassed by a desire to prove a 
particular theory. The facts cannot be so dis- 
sociated from the theory, nor the evidence from the 
A priori assumptions as to the nature of the events. 
Finally, another chief reason why I find Mr. 
Thompson's book unsatisfactory is because I find 
in its pages no sufficient evidence that he has ever 
really weighed and considered the conclusions which 
the complete rejection of the miraculous as an ele- 
ment in the Christian religion must necessarily 
involve. The constructive portion of Mr. Thomp- 
son's book (though he emphasises its importance) 
is extremely short, and the conclusions, other than 
critical, which he reaches are stated dogmatically 
with but httle attempt at justification. In criti- 
cising them I may therefore be doing Mr. Thompson 
an injustice. Mr. Thompson seems to think that 
the rehgious importance of the events recorded in 
the Gospels can be determined quite independently 
of historical investigation. " Provided only that 

1 Miracles in the New Testament, p. 7. 
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faith does not dispute the verdict of reason that 
such-and-such were the historical facts, it is free to 
maintain and can prove itself right in maintaining 
that such-and-such is their religious significance." ^ 
And he seems to look forward to a time when re- 
ligious hearts and minds will find all the natural 
laws and processes investigated by science equally 
supernatural. He quotes a passage from Eucken — 
" With good reason did our greatest poet call 
miracle the dearest child of faith. A rehgion en- 
tirely devoid of it is a self-contradiction. The only 
question is what we are to understand by it." And 
he continues : " The answer is, we are to xmder- 
stand this element in our faith as unlimited super- 
naturalism, without miracles." ^ 

I must confess that the prospect of unlimited 
supernaturalism fills me with dismay. It may mean 
a supernaturalism unlimited by the trammels of 
historical Christianity. It opens the door to Pan- 
theistic doctrines of Divine Immanence, and leaves 
room for all the vagaries of religious emotion based 
solely upon individual and personal experience. 
And when Mr. Thompson tells us in a later passage 
that " we have still to assimilate the idea of the 
identity of our Lord's moral nature with ours, 
which somehow underhes the reality of His tempta- 
tion," * I feel cause for still greater apprehension. 
Christianity has hitherto maintained that it is at 
once the duty and the privilege of Christian be- 
1 Ibidi, p. 212. 2 Ibid., p. 3. ' Ibid., p. 212. 
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lievers to endeavour to assimilate their moral natures 
to the Divine example of perfect goodness afforded 
by their Master. But if not only our Lord's moral, 
intellectual, and physical nature, but human nature 
in its entirety, must henceforward be interpreted 
as being subject at once to natural laws in their 
present interpretation, and to the moral and other 
limitations of humanity at human nature's present 
level of development, the Christian rehgion becomes 
a religion of despair. The Christian belief in the 
miraculous, quite apart from the evidence for or 
against particular miracles, has always represented 
a particular view of the relation existing between 
God and the universe, between spiritual forces and 
the world of matter. It has testified to the belief 
that the human spirit is not wholly subservient to 
those physical forces which are in truth its instru- 
ments ; that the human will can rise superior to 
and triumph over matter. Implicit and involved 
in it is the idea that the scientific interpretation of 
the world is neither ultimately true nor final, and 
that the conclusions of moral and spiritual insight 
can never be disregarded in men's final estimate of 
things. For some minds the evidence of the Divine 
government of the world will be found principally 
in recorded instances which transcend though they 
do not contradict human experience, and these will 
perhaps attach undue importance to all that is at 
present unintelligible and abnormal in the legacy of 
fact and history enshrined in the Christian tradition, 
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Others, again, will chiefly emphasise the spiritual 
significance and moral supremacy of our Lord's life 
and character. Though they will not necessarily 
reject, on account of its present incomplete intelli- 
gibihty, the element of miracle, they will welcome 
any light that may be thrown by psychology, by 
criticism, by the comparative study of rehgion upon 
the facts recorded. But if the Gospel miracles are 
to be considered fairly, it will be necessary to re- 
flect deeply upon the scientific and philosophical 
problems involved in any consideration of the 
miraculous. We must make up our minds upon the 
meaning of miracle ; the part which the miraculous 
as distinct from the wholly irrational and unintel- 
ligible plays within our ordinary experience ; and 
its possibility within the natural order and the 
extent to which divergence from the normal and 
customary modes of natural operation may, on 
special occasions and for special purposes, become 
in part intelligible. We must further be prepared 
to face and state the consequences to our theory of 
the relation between the human and the Divine, 
the natural and the supernatural, which the com- 
plete rejection of the element of miracle involves. 

Upon none of these problems can I find in 
Mr. Thompson's pages a satisfactory and coherent 
view. 



THE POWER OF THE RESURRECTION 

Sermon by De. H. S. HOLLAND 

Preached before the University of Oxford 

" That I might know Him, Jesus Christ, and the power of His 
Resurrection, and the fellowship of His sufferings ; if by any 
means I may attain unto the resurrection from the dead." — 
Phil. iii. 10, 11. 

The life of Jesus had totally failed to establish 
a faith which could survive His death. True, He 
had spoken as no man had ever yet spoken. He 
had gone about doing good. He had done many 
mighty works. So the records assert! The blind 
had learned to see, the deaf to hear ; the lepers 
had been cleansed ; the dead had been raised ; the 
poor had the Gospel preached to them. He had 
swayed the hearts of the people. They had followed 
in crowds that could not be shaken off. They had 
been ready to make Him a King. They would 
have done anything m the world for Him. That 
voice of His had gone home to their very Mfe. Those 
eyes of His had read the secrets of their souls. 
That wonderful teaching had absorbed and en- 
thralled. That perfect example had fascinated. 
Had there ever been anything on this earth of 
ours to compare with His Presence ? And then 
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those twelve intimate friends who had gone in and 
out with Him since the days that John was put in 
prison ! They had given themselves utterly away 
to Him ; they had no other stay — " Lord, to whom 
shall we go ? Thou hast the words of Eternal Life." 
That was the word which said everything that was 
in their heart of hearts. There was no one hke 
Him. They had but one thought — how to hve for 
His Name ; and but one desire — how to die in His 
cause. So it had been during His stay among them. 

Yet all this went for nothing under the crash of 
the Cross. The crowd that had once followed Him 
whithersoever He went had seen Him hung on a 
tree, reviled as a malefactor, powerless to save 
Himself, unable to meet the danming taimt, " If 
thou be the Son of God, come down from the Cross 
and we will beheve." The friends lay hidden in a 
dark chamber, close shut for fear, and buried in a 
black despair. They had trusted ; they could trust 
no more. Every hope was blotted out. AU was 
gone. They lay dumb, stunned, dead. Their vision 
had vanished as a dream. They had no hght, no 
word, no insight of faith. Nothing was left them 
but to cover their heads and let the great wave of 
sorrow pass over them. 

Now, that was the end of the Lord's Hfe on earth. 
It is only made the more striking by dwelling on 
the fascination and beauty of His personal presence 
among us. No doubt in those few crowded months 
of His Mission He had flung out force which still, 
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through its recorded words and acts, moves the 
world. But aU the more urgent is it to recognise 
that, in spite of what it was, it did not suffice. 
The movement so begun simply broke and died ; 
and, by so breaking, it confessed that in and by 
itself it had given men no inteUigible hold on life 
which could stand the shock of the ultimate disaster. 
It had not interpreted Jesus to His friends in a way 
that would give them mastery over their fate. It 
had not lifted them on to a plane from which 
they could rise more than conquerors over " Death 
and thee, Time." It had not put them in 
possession of the Divine secret. It had not given 
them a Gospel which they could believe as the 
word of truth, in the face of all that the world 
could do to spoil and defeat. It had not verified 
for them the eternal righteousness and love of God. 
Far from it ! It had shattered their spiritual nerve. 
It had left them barren, baffled, broken men, carried 
under by the lapse of a lost cause. So far as the 
effect of our Lord's earthly life by itself went, that 
Upper Chamber where the eleven crouched was the 
end. There was nothing more to come of it — 
nothing more to be said or done. They could but 
go home and die. 

The impulse, therefore, which constitutes Chris- 
tianity is not to be found within the four corners 
of the recorded life on earth. So far as that went, 
and if that were all, there would be no such thing 
as Christianity at all. Christianity dates itself from 
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one event — and one event only — the Resurrection. 
There alone lies its creative force. It is the Gospel 
of the Resurrection. That is its primal meaning. 
All its other elements take there their start. From 
that they win their value and efficacy. Without 
it they would have been powerless to create a faith 
or to dehver a message. The good news which the 
behever has to declare is that God raised up Jesus 
Christ from the dead. That is the kernel and key 
of the whole matter. There is nothing else except 
what comes out of that, and belongs to that, and is 
made intelligible by that. The earthly life, with its 
amazing memories, wiU now become a new thing. 
Taken alone it had totally failed to make itself an 
intelligible interpretation of things ; but raised into 
fresh meaning by the power of the Resurrection it 
has been made ahve into undying significance. It 
has become a Gospel, a Revelation, which, by itself, 
it had failed to be. The very Cross and Passion, 
which had wiped out the meaning of the earthly 
career and had buried it in a darkness that could 
be felt, now became, through the illumination of 
the Resurrection, the seat and centre of the glory 
in which aU light is focussed. Men can preach 
Christ Crucified, their peace and their joy, only 
because His Death has been taken up into the Risen 
Life, and transmuted by its splendour, so that they 
can be changed from glory to glory in the face of 
Jesus Christ. The Cross has only power to save as 
the Cross of the Risen Lord. 
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The Resurrection, then, is Christianity. From it 
our rehgion dates itself. In it hes our whole ger- 
minal Gospel. And I would especially call your 
attention to its illuminative character. It pre- 
sented itself to the Disciples as the one fact in 
which the universe arrived at self -interpretation. It 
was no accidental and detached event that had 
come merely to relieve their sorrow or to assure 
them of their Master's safe survival after death. 
It was no apparition that followed on the other 
incidents of the Lord's life as a casual appendage. 
It was no after -vision that might or might not be 
added to the other memories of His past career. 
It was not something that could be dropped as 
possibly doubtful, and yet leave the rest of the 
story vahd and effective. Nay ! It had the entire 
world for its context. It was itself the solution of 
the whole enigma of hf e and death . In it the divided 
pieces of the puzzle of existence aU fell together. 
Everything suddenly became inteUigible, coherent, 
satisfying. A great quiet came over the troubled 
and perplexed mind. The scene that had been con- 
fused and disordered took on, in a moment, the look 
of something that was understood, the air of a 
purpose of which it was aware. You might call 
this Resurrection a wonder, a miracle if you hked ; 
but it was a wonder that at once took its place 
at the very central heart of things, a miracle that 
in a moment set a distracted and tangled Nature 
to rights. For it was the natural world that had 
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lost its meaning for the men of the Upper Chamber, 
it was Nature that had landed them in a blind 
ambuscade ; while the Resurrection, far from dis- 
turbing the natural sequence of things, had re- 
stored order where all had been disordered. It 
recovered the clues which had been severed. It 
re-estabhshed that confidence in the supremacy of 
law which had been ruthlessly shattered. The 
disciples felt as though, under its spell, they had 
regained their grasp on Mfe, their feet were now 
on sohd earth, their nerve had come back to 
them, heaven and earth had come together again, 
and they were changed men. The Resurrection 
became for them the one fact on which the sum 
of things depended, the one fact round which 
the story of humanity turned. It pervaded and 
possessed their whole mental structure, it showed 
itself as the one formative, constructive, archi- 
tectonic conception which governed and controlled 
their rational interpretation of existence. Thence- 
forward they thought in terms of the Resurrection. 
It was the containing principle, the universal syn- 
thesis which gave unity to their whole experience 
and made it a consistent manifestation of the 
Divine WiU. It was impossible for them to imagine 
anything that feU outside its interpretation. To 
everything they appHed its formula, and always it 
availed to explain and to justify. 

Just consider what it has become in the hands of 
St. Paul in the Epistles. No doubt he is a master 
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in dialectic, and he has spent, by the time at which 
he is writing, years of illuminative thought upon 
it. But still he is clearly appealing to a language 
and a mode of thought which are perfectly familiar 
to his readers and have been long established. We 
can recognise in this developed and articulated 
form what it was which had originally transformed 
the despair of the Upper Chamber into the rapture 
of the Temple Courts. 

First, the Resurrection is, for him and for all, the 
form under which we now know God. It is our 
mode of access into His mind. The title by which 
He is disclosed to us is now " God the Father 
Who raised Jesus Christ from the dead." By that 
deed He is known and named ; the God in Whom 
we beheve is One Whose character is made mani- 
fest in that He raised up Jesus Christ. There is 
the measure of His Fatherhood, the fulness of His 
Godhead. All our spiritual hfe lies in the gradual 
understanding of what is involved in this supreme 
act. We are to spend our days in one prolonged 
effort to enter deeper and deeper into this rela- 
tion. So the one desire in which the Apostle 
sums up all that life now means for him is that 
he shall know more and more of the Resurrec- 
tion from the Dead, while his one prayer for us 
is that the " God of our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
Father of Glory, may give unto us the Spirit of 
wisdom in the knowledge of Him ; that the eyes 
of our understanding may be enhghtened, and that 
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we may know what is tlie hope of His calling and 
what the riches of the glory of His inheritance in 
the Saints, and what is the exceeding greatness of 
His power according to the working of His mighty 
power which He wrought in Christ when He raised 
Him from the dead." This deed of power by which 
the inheritance is made ours goes back to the primal 
origin of things in the mystery of the Divine WiU 
which He purposed according to His good pleasure 
in the dispensation of the fulness of time — so to 
gather together in one aU things in Christ, in Whom 
we are predestinated " according to the purpose of 
Him Who worketh all things after the counsel of 
His own will." And as it sums up the dispensation 
of the past, so now it is become our sole mode of 
approach to the Father. In that one body of His, 
through which He has abolished the enmity and 
broken down the waU of partition, and has made 
in Himself of twain one new man that He might 
reconcile both Jew and Gentile unto God in one 
body by the Cross, in which He has been raised to 
God's right hand in the heavenly places — we aU 
have access by one Spirit unto the Father. So 
they said, so they understood it. 

And as the Resurrection is the one road of access, 
so again it is the one and only source of aU our 
strength and regeneration. For, through the same 
" quickening by which God the Father raised Jesus 
Christ from the dead, we, too, who were dead in 
trespasses and sins hath God quickened together 
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unto Christ, and hath raised us up together, so 
that we are His workmanship, created in Jesus 
Christ unto good works, putting on the new man 
which after God is created in righteousness and 
true hohness. We are risen with Christ, therefore 
we can seek those things that are above. We are 
dead with Christ, and, therefore, we can mortify 
our members which are on the earth. We have 
put off the old man with his deeds. That is why 
we do not he one to another. We have put on a 
new man which is renewed in knowledge after the 
image of Him Who created Him. We have been 
buried with Christ in Baptism into death, that " Hke 
as Christ was raised up from the dead by the glory 
of the Father even so we also should walk in new- 
ness of life. We are buried with Him in Baptism, 
wherein also we are risen with Him through the 
faith of the operation of God Who hath raised Him 
from the dead. For as we have been planted 
together in the likeness of His Death we shaU be 
also in the likeness of His Resurrection. If we be 
dead with Christ, we believe that we shall also Uve 
with Him ; knowing that Christ being raised from 
the dead dieth no more ; death hath no more 
dominion over Him. In that He died. He died 
unto sin once. In that He Uveth, He hveth tmto 
God. Likewise reckon ye also yourselves to be 
dead indeed unto sin, but ahve unto God through 
Jesus Christ our Lord." So we " serve the living 
and true God, waiting for His Son from Heaven, 
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Wliom He raised from the dead." In this act all 
the meaning of our service is, once and for all, 
summed up. And in this behef ia the Resurrection 
we can look forward in hope for all our blessed 
dead. For " if we believe that Jesus died and 
rose again, even so those that are fallen asleep in 
Jesus will God bring with Him." 

We might go on quoting for ever. In the Epistles 
of St. Paul we cannot travel outside the thought of 
the Resurrection. In it lies the concentrated con- 
summation of the whole Gospel that he has to 
dehver. Under it he brings aU our being, here and 
hereafter. It is his philosophy of life, his standard 
of conduct, his secret of victory. It is for him the 
keystone in the arch of the Divine manifestation. 
We are so apt to discuss the Resurrection as if it 
were a question of one or two temporary appari- 
tions which may or may not be verified on the 
strength of the evidence at hand. But no sight of 
a ghost, however well authenticated, would suffice 
to transfigure man's speculative outlook ; to create 
a new intellectual perspective ; to constitute a 
fresh moment in God's disclosure of His wiU for 
man ; to read a new meaning into the history of 
man's development ; to solve the enigmas of suffer- 
ing and sin ; to open out fresh resources of power 
and of regeneration ; to declare a purpose which 
holds good for our entire humanity ; to give unity 
and coherence to the whole creation ; to make a 
creative epoch from which to date an eternal mani- 
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festation of the Divine energies. Yet this is what 
the Resurrection of Jesus Christ was ; and this is 
what it did. This is why it changed the Disciples 
of the Gospels, with their ignorance and childish- 
ness and timidity, into the new men of the Acts, 
with their capacity and their assurance. This is 
why it availed to transform for them the very roots 
of their being, the significance of earth, the face 
of the heavens, their faith in God, their desire for 
good, their joy in hving, their hope of glory. 

And why did the Resurrection appear to them to 
be so charged with meaning ? Because it signalised 
a new energy put out by God on our behalf. Some- 
thing had been done which altered the conditions 
under which we Hved. God had wrought for us. 
It is this act of power — ^novel, original, creational, 
unique — on which St. Paul is always dwelling. And 
when you ask how this power has been displayed, 
the answer always is — ^that death itself has been 
transmuted into victory. Death has been forced 
to take on a new character. It has become, not the 
sign and proof of our moral conviction, but the 
organ and the material of our glory. And this 
because " the body," meaning by that the thing 
that died, the thing in and through which death 
does its work, has been brought out through its 
death into a new existence. It has become the 
seed of the new manhood. It has been created 
afresh. It is a new creature. The very flesh in 
which Christ died has been made the instrument, 
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the embodiment, the material, of all our hving. 
So they put it. In it He wiped out the story of 
our shame, the record of our sins. In it He can- 
celled the evidence of our divisions. In and through 
it He took up the handwriting of ordinances that 
were against us and nailed it to a tree. In it, 
through it, by it. He spoiled principaHties and 
powers. He made a show of them, openly triumph- 
ing over them in it. That which died, by so dying 
is brought up out of death. By dying it proved 
that death could not hold it down. This dead 
thing, this body of humihation in which the enmity 
was destroyed, is the very thing by which, raised 
and glorified, transfigured by the Spirit, we have 
access to the Father, being " reconciled in the body 
of His flesh through death," " reconciled in His 
blood . . . made nigh by the blood of Christ," so 
that in His Body we may sit in heavenly places 
where Christ is at the right hand of God. 

The Body — ^there is the word that foUows and 
haunts us everywhere. It is the fixed and per- 
sistent term, determining and dominating the whole 
thought of the Resurrection. It is impossible for 
St. Paul to touch on the Resurrection without 
introducing some consequence drawn from the 
nature of the Body. That is why the entire effect 
upon humanity of the Risen Christ is seen by the 
Apostle in the shape of an organism which is His 
Body. That which He now is, the Church of His 

on earth becomes. And therefore it wears the form 

I 
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of a Body ; and all its correlated functions corre- 
spond to the relationship between a head and its 
many members — whether eye or ear or hand or 
foot. It has joints and bonds, and nourishment 
ministered ; it grows, compact and articulated by 
close co-ordination of gifts, unto the edifying of 
the Body of Christ, until we all come " unto the 
perfect man, unto the measure of the stature of 
the fulness of Christ." Or, again, the moral and 
spiritual working of the Resurrection into our hves 
fulfils itself in our flesh, in our bodies. It cannot 
rest until it has got to that point. We may be 
already in possession of the Risen Lord in the 
Spirit, we may already be " hidden with Christ in 
God," but we shall still be restless and unfulfilled ; 
we shall still be expectant of a further change, we 
shall still be groaning within ourselves, because we 
have not yet attained to the true and full adoption 
— " the redemption of our bodies." There Kes our 
true inheritance. That is our pledged promise and 
consummation. Short of that we are stiU in travail. 
We hope on ; we toil on ; we suffer the loss and 
destruction of the outer man ; we die daily ; we 
" mortify our members which are upon the earth " ; 
just because of the glory set before us — the assur 
ance that the Risen Christ, Who is even now our 
very own in the Spirit, wiU most certainly, there- 
fore, complete His gracious work in us and raise our 
bodies into spiritual reahty. This result is bound 
to follow. It is the inevitable outcome of the union 
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with Christ into which we have aheady passed. His 
hfe is now our hfe, and therefore it will of sheer 
necessity reproduce its own character, its own form, 
its own distinctive effect in us. " If the Spirit of 
Him that raised up Jesus from the dead dwell in 
you. He that raised up Christ from the dead shall 
also quicken your mortal bodies by His Spirit that 
dweUeth in you." 

Of course the whole of this language is subject 
to the spiritual transfiguration of which St. Paul 
lays down the conditions in the Epistle to the 
Corinthians. But no spiritual transfiguration which 
it will undergo cancels the real and ideal identity of 
the Body ; so that still it is the organ of expression 
of all the power which the Risen Christ brings to 
bear upon us. This identity lies at the base of aU 
the argument concerning the change that passes 
over it. That which is sown in corruption is that 
which is raised in glory. 

And by virtue of this actual identity it does its 
real and effectual work upon us. It is in that Body 
in which He endured our death, and, by so enduring 
it, purged our sin, that He has become our purifica- 
tion. In that Body He suffered and died, and by 
that suffering and death made suffering and death 
to become our instruments of redemption, the body 
of our glory. Therefore it is by this Body, the 
pledge of death vanquished, that He still wins all 
His victory ; through it He pleads and prevails. 
This is the meaning of the perpetual phrase, " Re- 
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demption through the Blood ; " " made nigh by 
the Blood ; " "by His own Blood He entered in 
once into the Holy Place." We find it hard nowa- 
days to put any precise meaning into this historical 
terminology. Yet, whatever it exactly means, it 
belongs to the very core of the Faith. It is instinct 
with its essential hfe. It speaks from out of its 
inmost secret. We have not understood the Gospel 
of Christ unless we can give these words some 
positive meaning. It may be reoonstrued, but it 
is too near to the centre of things to be abandoned 
or ignored. It is symbohc, no doubt, but the very 
symboHsm is only possible through the intensity 
with which the idea of Christ's human Body domi- 
nates every presentation of what is expressed by 
the Resurrection. 

And, once again, it is through the glorified Body 
that we are to hold our uttermost and innermost 
communion with Him Who is risen. It is His 
Body once broken, and now transfigured, which is 
our bond with Him as He is. It is His Blood once 
poured out, and now ahve to plead and to prevail, 
which works all our sanctification. " Take, eat, 
this is My Body," " Drink ye all of this : this is My 
Blood." That is the ultimate moment of that deed 
of deliverance which God wrought in Christ for us 
when He raised Him from the dead. That is the 
crowning act, the mystery whereby we show forth 
the Lord's death and proclaim His Resurrection. 
Through the Body in which He died He, by the 
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Spirit of life, works upon us from out of His place 
in glory. 

You see, then, where we stand — the seriousness of 
the issue. The behef which made Christianity what 
it is was behef in the Resurrection, and by that was 
meant behef in the Risen Body. So alone does the 
terminology in familiar use become inteUigible. So 
alone can we account for the form taken by Christian 
thought, for the mould into which its theology ran, 
for the symbohsm which it dehghted to employ. It 
all turns round the central conception of the body 
raised — the body as the seat and proof of the battle 
fought and the victory won over death — the body 
as the instrument through which the victorious 
Hfe carries out its conquest over death by drawing 
within its organic structure all redeemed humanity, 
so that we become one body, fed on the Body and 
the Blood, made members of one another under 
one Head, in the one Spirit Which quickeneth aU 
in all. 

Forgive me for labouring this matter with 
much reiteration. But I do earnestly desire to 
exhibit the actual dominancy of this constructive 
conception over the entire presentation of the 
Gospel of Christ as it was originally given to the 
world, out of the heart of the basic Apostolic wit- 
ness of those who saw. That is what we have 
received out of their experience. Christianity 
started from the Resurrection so understood. There 
alone hes the original momentum of its Faith. 
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That is the historical fact for which criticism has 
to account. It has to explain why this was the 
idea, and this the language, in which these men 
embodied that mental and spiritual transformation, 
which had changed their despair into triumph, their 
death into life. And, therefore, if you say to me 
" Give me Calvary ! Give me the Love of God 
perfected, without a touch of miracle, on the Cross ; 
and that is enough," the answer to that plaintive 
plea of the heart is "In fact, historically, it was not 
enough." It did not sufifice to create the Faith. 
It did not make manifest to those who saw it the 
Love of God. Judged by the actual evidence of 
fact, the Cross blotted out the signs of the love of 
God. By itself, as the close and consummation of 
the life on earth, it simply revealed nothing. It 
was the end of hope and faith. Evil had finally 
triumphed ; God had lost. Men and women, who 
had clung on desperately to the last, turned away 
from Calvary with broken hearts to hide them- 
selves in the dust and die. 

Only in the light of the Resurrection of the Body 
which had been slain did Calvary become a Crucifix. 
Easter, and Easter alone, transformed the death of 
shame into the symbol of Divine Love perfected 
through suffering. The fire and force of the act by 
which God Himself raised that which had died from 
the dead smote itself back into that dark hour of 
travail, and so revealed a God Who had wrought, 
through the suffering and the death, the deed by 
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which His love was justified in a redeemed humanity 
raised from death into hfe. So it actually happened 
to those who saw the thing done. That was in 
fact the order of their experience. That unique 
and tremendous experience of theirs stands as the 
proof and type of what aU human experience is 
bound to verify. In our day we press the record 
of the earthly days of Jesus for all that it is worth. 
We go as far as the critical or historical skiU of 
man will carry us in evoking the personal fascina- 
tion of a portrait and a presence which can never 
weary or grow stale. We love to follow the career 
of the Galilean Master moving through the green 
hiUs of Palestine ; and never before has the lone 
sufferer on the Cross wielded a more royal sway 
over men's imagination. But the record of history 
is dead against us if we think that we can ever 
stop at that point. In fact, as so seen, the active 
Hfe did not disclose the secret of its power ; nor will 
any study of the record do more than the sight of 
the life itself could do, of which the record is a 
mere echo. A faith so gained and so arrested holds 
in it an unsolved enigma ; it cannot give vital 
coherence to itself or to the interpretation of God 
in the world. Under the stress of the world's awful 
pressure it will break again, as once it broke. It 
will give way under our feet. Calvary cannot be 
the last word for suffering humanity. It cannot of 
itself, as the ultimate manifestation, create a Gospel. 
It never did. And whenever we fling ourselves 
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upon the Cross as our sui5&cient consummation — 
whenever we declare with St. Paul that we preach 
but one thing, " Christ Crucified," we must mean 
what he certainly did. We must mean (that is) 
that we have brought already into our presentment 
of the Cross the fuU force of the Risen Christ ; 
have with him but one desire — " to know, through 
the Cross and Passion, Jesus Christ and the power 
of His Resurrection," praying to God that of His 
great mercy we too may attain unto the resurrec- 
tion from the dead. 
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